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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


LONG series of resolutions passed by the 
Imperial Conference appear in the morning's 
newspapers as we go to press. The most 

important concerns “ the readjustment of the constitu- 
tional relations of the component parts of the Empire.” 
The Conference decided (obviously a decision of the 
utmost importance) “ that it should form the subject of a 
special Imperial Conference to be summoned as soon as 
possible after the cessation of hostilities,” and in the 
meantime laid down the general principles that it, 
while thoroughly preserving all existing powers of self-govern- 
ment and complete control of domestic affairs, should be based 
upon a full recognition of the Dominions as autonomous nations of 
the Imperial Commonwealth and of Indiaas an important portion of 
the same ; should recognize the right of the Dominions and India 
to an adequate voice in foreign policy and in foreign relations ; and 
should provide effective arrangements for continuous consultation 
in all important matters of common Imperial concern, and for such 
necessary concerted action founded on consultation as the several 
Governments may determine. 


What this points to is a permanent machinery for co- 
ordinating and unifying in matters of common concern 
the action of “ the several Governments,” not for super- 
seding it in these matters by the action of a Federal 
Government responsible to a Federal Parliament, as 


proposed in the Round Table scheme. 


The latter, 


though its formulation has helped to clear the air, will 
never, we are convinced, be accepted by the “ autono- 
mous nations.”” We propose to return to this subject 
more fully. 

* * * 

The other resolutions cover a great many miscellane- 
ous topics—war graves, naturalisation, the position of 
Indians in the Dominions, naval policy, munitions 
policy, Patent Laws, and double Income Tax, on some 
of which (e.g., the last two) it is little to the credit of 
our existing Imperial machinery that we have not reached 
an Imperial solution long ago. The idea of developing 
in common the Empire’s natural resources comes for- 
ward especially in resolutions regarding minerals, food, 
and “‘ those that are of an essential character for neces- 
sary national purposes, whether in peace or in war.” 
Fiscal preference is approved in principle, with the 
limitation “ having due regard to the interests of our 
Allies.” This is not the limitation announced by the 
Prime Minister as having been decided at the War 
Cabinet, which was that the preferential duties should 
not fall upon articles of food. As, however, the large 
food exports of Russia, America, and France represent 
the chief economic rivalry between our Allies and our 
Dominions, the two phrases may cover much the same 


idea. 
* * * 

On the Western front a British attack was launched 
north of the Scarpe last Saturday, and on that and 
the two subsequent days fighting was very severe. 
In the result we took and held Arleux, took and lost 
Oppy, got into the outskirts of Roeux, and gained 
ground beyond Gavrelle and Monchy. The advance by 
measurement was slight, but it gave us some observation 
points, and made a breach in the German switch-line 
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known as the Oppy line. On Tuesday the French 
made a similar advance in Champagne from the Moron- 
villers high ground towards the Suippes. On Thursday 
Sir Douglas Haig launched a heavy attack on a wide 
front east of Arras, which is still in progress as we 
write. The attack covers the whole sector of the 
Drocourt-Quéant line, and the fighting appears to be 
of almost unprecedented severity. The appointment 
this week of General Pétain to a new position as“ Chief of 
the General Staff of the Army at the Ministry of War” 
(where he will apparently be General Nivelle’s superior 
officer) is interpreted in some quarters as reflecting disap- 
pointment with the results of the recent French offensive. 
Such disappointment exists, at least in the French 
Press, but there seems no reason to connect General 
Pétain’s elevation with it. Circumstances had already 
pointed to the need for such a post, and to him as the 
officer best qualified to fill it. 
* * * 


Air fighting has again been on a large scale, and 
British success in it extremely well maintained. The 
records of April’s air fights furnish some remarkable 
figures. As only the British regularly publish their 
own losses, the German and French losses have to be 
reckoned according to their opponents’ figures, and 
may be subject to much qualification. But ignoring 
this factor we get the following striking results :— 
369 German machines were brought down and 348 
Allied. But of the 348 only 147 were British, while of 
the 369 no fewer than 269 were brought down by the 
British. This great superiority of the British airmen 
over all comers in the matter of air fighting is the 
more remarkable because there is no doubt that our 
Air Service during the same period also did far more 
observation work and aerial photography than any 
other. And, as we have often pointed out, such work 
necessarily involves multiplying the enemy’s air 
targets. The R.F.C. in France is justifiably very pleased 
with itself. 

* * * 

For the moment the chief subject of controversy in 
Petrograd seems to be the pacifist campaign of the 
“* agitator ’’ Lenin, who, it may be remembered, returned 
home from Switzerland via Germany, by special per- 
mission of the German Government. M. Lenin, it 
may be observed, should not be conceived as a fanatical 
proletarian: he is a nobleman, was a landowner until 
he left Russia, and is an acknowledged authority on 
agrarian history. He has, however, always been diffi- 
cult to work with, and it looks as though the liberty 
he is being allowed to voice his extreme views may 
work for good in the end by sobering those workmen 
and soldiers who, in the first burst of revolutionary 
idealism, have been forgetting that the German is still 
unbeaten and still unrepentant. In a Duma debate 
many speakers called violently for Lenin’s suppression ; 
others claimed even for him the right of free speech. 
The effort to bring the military system into harmony 
with the new regime is being vigorously pursued. The 
Minister for War has now set up as a permanent insti- 
tution the committees of officers and soldiers which 
were sanctioned a month ago. Every unit is to have 








a committee which will maintain discipline, control 
food supplies, prevent abuse of power by superiors and 
settle disputes between officers and soldiers. General 
Alexeiev stands firm against the idea of the election 
of officers by troops. 

* * * 


In the Russian newspapers one of the most interesting 
features is the enormous increase in the advertisements 
of topical books. Papers like the Retch are full of 
advertisements of works about economics and consti- 
tutional government, translated from the French, 
English, and German. There scems to be general 
indignation at the way in which the Times has treated 
the revolution. Every mischievous word here rever- 
berates throughout Europe ; and we find the Vossische 
Zeitung seizing the opportunity of alleging that England 
‘is working with all the means at her disposal for the 
restoration of the Tsar.” The worst thing on the 
subject yet published here is the silly and malevolent 
effusion in this month’s Blackwood. Disseminated in 
Russia as a sample of British opinion, this violent 
denunciation of everything that we and the new Russia 
stand for might do a great deal of harm. We wonder 
whether the export of it will be forbidden ? 

* * * 


Wednesday’s debate on reprisals in the House of 
Lords revealed a very strong volume of feeling against 
the bombing of Freiburg. The view—equally English 
and Christian—that there are some deeds with which 
we should not soil our hands was expressed by speakers 
so diverse as the Archbishop of Canterbury and Lord 
Loreburn, the Bishop of Winchester and Lord Beresford, 
Lord Parmoor, Lord Buckmaster, and Lord Selborne. 
Not a voice was raised in favour of bombing German 
women and children, for whatever motive, save those 
of the two members of the War Cabinet, Lord Milner 
and Lord Curzon. At Lord Milner’s arguments we 
have no right to be surprised, but we confess that we 
are puzzled by Lord Curzon’s contention that the 
Government had received no protests when it announced 
its intention of making reprisals. This particular form 
of reprisals was widely discussed and very widely 
reprehended last year, and we had hoped that it had 
been put out of court. We are timelily reminded of 
that discussion by Tuesday’s debate in the Upper 
House of Convocation. The Bishops reaffirmed their 
resclution of February, 1916, deprecating the repay- 
ment of barbarous outrages in kind. We observe that 
whilst the Upper House of Convocation was thus use- 
fully occupying its time the Lower House was engaged 
in restoring to King Charles the Martyr the black-letter 
day in the calendar of which he was formerly deprived. 
Quite eloquent speeches were made about it. 


* * * 


In this country we have usually been conservative in 
our estimates of the total German casualties. At least 
no English paper has committed such a “ howler” 
as that with which the Téagliche Rundschau has been 
encouraging its readers to hold out. That paper had 
got hold of an estimate of the number of “ English” 
killed—an estimate we believe to be not far wrong— 
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alleged to have been made by the head of an important 
business concern here. Either unaware of the fact 
(or else deliberately suppressing it) that we do not 
in such computations discriminate between English- 
men and Scotsmen, the paper gives an estimate of our 
total losses in which the English figure is almost the 
same as the one we have referred to, and figures for 
Ireland, Scotland, the Colonies and India follow— 
Wales being, oddly, omitted. The fantastic conclusion 
is that our total losses in killed alone have been 778,000 ! 
The Canadian losses are put at 82,000 killed and 140,000 
wounded. As the gross number of Canadians who have 
crossed the Atlantic has been only about 300,000, it 
will be seen on this showing that the Germans should 
be able easily to make mincemeat of the poor remnant. 
The actual number of Canadian casualties—killed, 
wounded and missing—is given, we notice, by the 
Times Toronto correspondent as somewhere about 
75,000. 
* * * 

Even after our long experience of the military authori- 
ties it is almost unbelievable that they should, at this 
time of all times, be taking from agriculture men who 
are not fit for general service. But they are still doing 
it. An especially glaring case has been brought to our 
notice of a man, C1, who is at once a labourer and 
virtual manager of a small farm on which before the 
war several other men were employed who have since 
been replaced by women. The farm produces potatoes 
and other vegetables (most of which go direct to camps), 
and next year some of it will be under wheat ; but this 
indispensable man has been claimed by the military 
and refused exemption by his County Appeal Tribunal. 
In any case, with our food supply in its present state, 
this action would be incomprehensible. It is doubly so 
in the light of the agreement arrived at last month 
between the representatives of the War Office and the 
Association of War Agricultural Committees of England 
and Wales. One clause in that memorandum stated 
that “‘No man who is below category ‘A’ is to be 
removed from agriculture except by agreement with 
the Executive Committee of the War Agricultural 
Committee of the County.” What is the use of drawing 
up these elaborate memoranda if no notice is to be 


taken of them ? 
x x * 


Captain Guest has succeeded Mr. Neil Primrose as 
Chief Government Whip. Thus terminates a small 
comedy. First it was announced that Sir George 
McCrae was to resign his present position in order to 
become Chief Whip. Then we heard that Major Lyell 
was to retire from his seat—a Liberal seat—at Edin- 
burgh in order to make room for Sir George. But here 
the local Liberal Association. stepped in with an evident 
determination to select its own candidate if the seat fell 
vacant, and the upshot is that Sir George and Major 
Lyell remain where they are and there is no by-election. 
It may be remembered that a local Association showed 
a similar independence recently when the Member for 
South Aberdeen retired. The Prime Minister’s candi- 
date was first in the field, was heavily beaten when the 
candidate was selected, intimated an intention to fight, 





and then gracefully withdrew, Mr. Lloyd George sending 
him a letter of warm congratulation on his public- 
spirited act of self-denial. The deduction is, of course, 
that in Scotland at least the local Liberal machines 
have not transferred their allegiance, and have no 
inclination to transfer it, from Mr. Asquith to the Prime 
Minister. 
* * * 

The first week of July is to be “ National Baby Week.” 
The Prime Minister is President and Lord Rhondda is 
Chairman of the Council of an organisation which 
hopes to arouse public opinion to the fact that there were 
in 1916 no less than 71,768 deaths in England and Wales 
of infants under twelve months—about 9 per cent. of 
the number born. It does not appear to be the inten- 
tion of the ““ Baby Week ” promoters themselves to press 
for new legislation, and their statement of objects, 
admirable in themselves, almost completely evades the 
main factor in the present state of affairs—the poverty 
of the normally situated working-class mother. The 
programme laid down by the Women’s Co-operative 
Guild, and explained on Tuesday to Lord Rhondda by a 
deputation of its members, is distinctly relevant. The 
Guild regards the problem from the point of view of 
the mother. It therefore suggests that national provi- 
sion for maternity should be open to all women who 
require it, and made with as little inquiry into their 
financial circumstances as is made by the elementary 
school or the free library. The administration of this 
provision is to be undertaken by the Public Health 
authorities, whose powers are to be extended to enable 
them to provide food and medical treatment. The most 
far-reaching suggestion, however, is that Maternity 
Committees (at present only permissive, but with fifty 
already in existence) should be made compulsory upon 
local Councils possessing Public Health powers, so that 
working women themselves may be directly associated 
with the work which affects them so closely. 


* * * 


We publish elsewhere a communication from Mel- 
bourne on the Australian elections, which are being held 
this week-end. The situation does not seem materially 
to have altered since our correspondent wrote. The 
electors have to choose between Mr. Hughes, who has the 
single, but very important, merit of being enthusiastic 
about the war, and the Labour Caucus Party which is so 
obsessed by its desire to hit Mr. Hughes and by its de- 
testation of Conscription that it can think of nothing 
else. Mr. Hughes’s defects are more than obvious, they 
are glaring ; he is swollen-headed ; he has clung to office 
when he should have retired ; his thought and speech 
are hectic; and he is anything but careful about the 
political company he keeps. But faced with the diffi- 
culty of choosing between him and Mr. Tudor’s party, 
a thoughtful and patriotic Socialist, even if he were a 
strong anti-conscriptionist, might well think Mr. Hughes 
the lesser evil. The latest reports suggest that the Caucus 
will carry Queensland and South Australia, and Mr. 
Hughes Tasmania, Victoria, and West Australia, and 
that New South Wales is doubtful. The strong Irish 
vote will go against Mr. Hughes, which is only to be ex- 
pected in the circumstances. 
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THE ADMIRALTY AND THE 


SUBMARINES 


I is a pity that the courage which inspired the 
present Premier to appoint men of relevant 
qualifications to the Ministries of Agriculture and 

Education should have deserted him when he came 
to fill up the fighting Departments. Perhaps the special 
lack of sympathy and understanding which he had 
always shown towards the Navy in the past made it 
easier for him to treat its headship as a counter (like a 
peerage or a knighthood) in the cheap currency of party 
management, and to toss it as a reward for political 
services to an elderly barrister. Be that as it may, Sir 
Edward Carson’s appointment was a disaster for the 
country. The position of First Lord is primarily a 
great administrative post; and Sir Edward, though in 
his sixty-third year, was destitute of administrative 
experience. It is, moreover, a position which it is 
essential should be filled by somebody to whom responsi- 
bility can be brought home; and it is impossible to 
bring it home to a head for whom the highest virtue 
within his reach must obviously be that of not inter- 
fering in matters outside his competence. Nothing 
is worse than that the stream of public criticism should 
be directed against naval officers or civil servants. By 
all the conditions under which they work, they ought 
to be as much exempted from public attacks as they 
are debarred from replying to them. But is it any 
wonder that criticism should single them out, when 
the Minister nominally responsible for their doings is 
one whom nobody could wish to meddle with them ? 

If the machine of which Sir Edward Carson became 
the nominal head had been a perfect one and in good 
working order, his incompetence might not have 
mattered. But in fact it was badly designed and much 
needed overhauling; in fact, too, it was about to 
undergo, through the opening of the unrestricted 
submarine campaign, a severer testing than had hitherto 
befallen it. This testing amounts to nothing less than 
a partial but growing destruction of our command of 
the sea; and as no two of the major Allies, except 
France and Italy, have any but sea communications, 
it strikes at the very life of the Alliance. There is too 
great a tendency in this country to talk as if the most 
that the submarines could do would be to cut off Eng- 
land’s food. They constitute at least as serious a 
threat against the sea-borne necessaries of our Conti- 
nental Allies. The country most immediately suffering 
is not England but Italy, which has been depending 
on the sea for practically all her coal and (owing to the 
failure of her last year’s maize-crop) the greater part 
of her food also. 

Now how is the Admiralty countering the menace ? 
Not at any rate with success. Last Thursday’s figure 
for the number of British ships over 1,600 tons sunk 
was two less than the week before, but it was exactly 
double the highest earlier weekly figure. It supports 
the view that the rate of increase in our losses is being 
rapidly accelerated, and that the advent of summer 
weather helps instead of hindering it. Is this increase 
inevitable, in the sense that the best possible direction 


of the Navy could not have prevented it? And have 
we that best possible direction ? 

Let us admit that lay criticism of naval affairs is 
peculiarly liable to error. Naval seamanship is in any 
case a most complicated art; and it is rendered still 
more occult by war secrecy. Nevertheless there are some 
questions which the lay mind cannot avoid asking, 
and to which no satisfactory answers appear forthcoming. 

The first concerns mines, and the pith of it may 
be put thus: How is it that our ships are unable to 
cross German minefields, while German ships, both 
destroyers and submarines, cross our minefields with 
apparent impunity ? The contrast is very remarkable. 
Our mines, for instance, have failed to block the narrows 
of the Channel. German destroyers have raided the 
neighbourhood of Folkestone and they constantly raid 
that of the Isle of Thanet; yet so far as is known not 
one of them has been mined in doing so. There is 
much reason to suppose that German submarines reach 
the Channel by the same route. On the other hand, 
the minefield laid by the enemy between the coasts of 
Germany and Sweden (which the Swedes have com- 
pleted within their territorial waters) effectually keeps 
us from sending any vessels into the Baltic, though 
the breadth of water to be mined is at least double 
that between the Downs and the French coast. Why, 
again, have we been unable (seeing its proximity to our 
bases) to seal up by mines the outlets from Zeebrugge ? 
The problem of sealing up the Bight is of another order, 
and it may well be that it could not be attempted unless 
we-held Heligoland. But surely we could at least make 
its navigation dangerous. Why are not British sub- 
marine minelayers laying perpetual traps in the estu- 
aries of the Ems, Weser, and Elbe, from and to which 
all the U-boats ultimately pass? German submarine 
minelayers are constantly doing so at the mouths of 
the Thames and the Medway. 

There may be some answer to these conundrums 
other than that through nearly three years of war our 
mines have been grossly ineffective in type, grossly 
inadequate in numbers and that the heads of the Admir- 
alty have been grossly indifferent to the efficiency of 
this absolutely cardinal service. We can only say that 
the lay mind will not easily discern one. 

Take another question—the supply of destroyers. 
Admittedly we have far too few, and should be in an 
incomparably better position if we had more. We say 
“admittedly,” though in fact the public do not know 
our degree of dearth, and would judge certain comman- 
ders less unfairly if they did. Now, ever since Lord 
Fisher left the Admiralty, coincidently with our under- 
taking a great permanent commitment in the Mediter- 
ranean and abandoning all naval offensive tactics 
against Germany, the need for building destroyers has 
been perhaps our greatest need. That was two years 
ago. Ever since the Battle of Jutland the need for 
building big ships of the line has been virtually non- 
existent. That was a year ago. Destroyers do not 
take long to build; super-Dreadnoughts do; and for 
one of the latter you can build a score of the former. Yet 
though our supply of destroyers throughout this period 
has been so alarmingly and hamperingly inadequate, 
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though it is probably true to say that the addition of 
100 destroyers would save at least 200,000 tons of 
merchant shipping a month, we have still built and are 
still building numbers of super-Dreadnoughts. Even 
the coming-in of America, with her great fleet of super- 
fluous super-Dreadnoughts, has not caused construction 
to be stopped on them. Here, again, there may be 
many answers. But the answer which hits the layman 
in the eye is that senior officers command super-Dread- 
noughts and junior officers command destroyers ; that 
the policy of the Admiralty is in the hands of senior 
officers, and that it is natural for a cobbler to think 
that there is nothing like leather. 

Such questions are only samples. Laymen are asking 
a dozen others. They are asking why, when the vast 
majority of our submarine losses occur off our west 
coasts, the vast preponderance of our flotilla craft is 
on our east coasts, They are asking why the Germans 
have the monopoly of naval offensives not only under 
water but above it—whether all we can do with our 
overwhelming superiority is to keep the main German 
fleet in port. They are asking why the Navy's 
direction has so little idea of its duties in relation to 
food supply that in repeated instances, where great 
ships have brought great food-cargoes from distant 
countries safe to a British port, they are sent off, cargoes 
and all, by naval officers to coast round to another port, 
and be lost, cargoes and all, within sight of land. They 
are asking why the Naval Air Service confines its 
bombing raids to places which are reached from land 
bases and could just as well be reached by the R.F.C. ; 
while Emden, Wilhelmshaven, Cuxhaven, Bremen, 
Hamburg, and all the places which can be reached 
from the sea only, have (save for the single and by no 
means brilliant raid on Sylt and Tondern) enjoyed 
immunity since Lord Fisher’s departure. They are 
asking why it was left to the Germans to discover 
not only the value of dirigibles for naval scouting but 
the value of seaplanes for torpedoing ships. 

We shall not attempt answers. It seems highly 
probable that it was an attempt to answer these ques- 
tions which led to the suppression by the censorship 
of the article which Mr. Pollen proposed to publish in 
this week’s Land and Water. Mr. Pollen, who certainly 
speaks more authoritatively than any other civilian 
critic, seems to think that the Admiralty needs not 
only thorough reorganisation but a wholesale change 
of personnel. We do not possess the materials for 
forming a judgment on that point. We can only say 
that all the presumptions seem to tell in favour of those 
who find the root of the trouble in the absence at the 
Admiralty of any definite General Staff. The War Staff 
is not such a body ; it is only the embryo of one. When 
a real General Staff is organised, with proper sub- 
divisions and a proper unity, it will be able to co-ordinate 
fighting policy as a whole. At present there is no such 
co-ordinating factor other than the person of the First 
Sea Lord. Sir John Jellicoe is a man of high ability, 
wide experience, and strong will. He commands deserved 
confidence as Lord Kitchener did. But it seems no more 
wise to expect him than it was to expect Lord Kitchener 
to discharge successfully what are essentially the functions 
not of an individual but of an organisation. 





NOT “HALF YOUR INCOMES” 
M” BONAR LAW'S first Budget was received 


with almost universal satisfaction among the 

one-tenth of the population whom we allow 
to own nine-tenths of the wealth of the nation—with 
the single exception of the shipowners, who cannot 
escape the feeling that they are being hardly treated 
in not being allowed to reap for themselves their own 
— golden harvest from the war. It is true that 
all those drawing incomes in excess of £2,000 a year 
are to continue to pay Income Tax at the rate of five 
shillings in the pound, whilst those among them who 
have over £3,000 a year will continue to pay the extra- 
ordinarily light additional Supertax of a shilling or two 
in the pound. But we are still a long way from calling 
upon even the richest millionaires to contribute, in the 
greatest national emergency that the country has ever 
known, that “half your incomes” of which a former 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury (Mr. Montagu) 
spoke—still less the “eighty per cent.”’ of their incomes 
which so moderate an economist as Lord Courtney a 
long time ago suggested. There were doubtless reasons 
why the present Chancellor of the Exchequer felt unable 
to call upon the recipients of the tribute of one-third 
of our product that we call rent and interest to bear 
their proportionate share. But let there be no mistake 
about it. The thirty odd thousand owners of £100,000 
and upwards are not contributing to the public revenue 
in anything like the same proportion of their taxable 
income as the five million manual-working women 
who are now reinforcing our men in the factories and 
workshops, on whom Mr. Bonar Law is levying a 
prodigious tea and sugar tax, to say nothing of a tax on 
matches, a tax on the oil of the poor lamp that lights 
their rooms. These wealthy families are not being 
taxed in accordance with Adam Smith’s celebrated 
canons of taxation; and they are not bearing as much 
as either the bankers’ organ, the Economist, nowadays 
desires or as the Professor of Political Economy at 
Cambridge suggests. Meanwhile we deliberately in- 
crease, without necessity, the rise in the cost of living 
which is oppressing every poor household. It is im- 
portant that we should be reminded of these things, 
because they are not being overlooked by the organised 
wage-earners, whilst they are either slurred over or 
completely unexpressed in most of the newspapers 
read by the propertied class. The widespread resent- 
ment at the Conscription of Labour remaining still 
unaccompanied by the Conscription of Wealth—a 
perfectly practicable measure—will not conduce to the 
removal of “that old hostility between Capital and 
Labour” on which Mr. Bonar Law bases so much of 
his hopes for the future. It is really astonishing that 
the wealthy class in this country should remain so 
blind to the way in which they have now been thrown 
over by the economists as well as by the workmen. 
Far from bearing more than their proper share of the 
national burden, as they fondly imagine, these thirty 
thousand or so families are bearing much less than 
their share ; less than the orthodox Political Economy 
of to-day can approve; and less than they will be 
allowed to bear when this country comes to be effec- 
tively controlled by a Democracy sufficiently enlightened 
to insist on its finances being regulated on scientific 
principles. 

With the exception of a further heavy increase of 
1s. 10d. in the pound in the tobacco duty (yielding six 
millions), and another in the tax on entertainment 
admissions (yielding one and a-half millions)—to neither 
of which can much exception be taken, except that they 
make the favour to the millionaires still more invidious— 
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Mr. Bonar Law concentrates all his energy in increasing 
the Excess Profits Tax from 60 to 80 per cent. This is 
a popular impost with rich and poor alike, except among 
the firms and companies upon whom it is levied; and 
when the ordinary Income Tax and Supertax payable 
on the balance of excess profit are included, it looks as if 
every trading concern making any more than pre-war 
profits will, from January 1st last, have to yield from 
85 to 88 per cent. of the excess to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. But, of course, it is ‘“ not so bad” as that. 
The Treasury tempers the wind to the shorn lamb by 
allowing all sorts of deductions before assessing the tax, 
including now, in some cases, actually as much as 10 per 
cent. interest on additional capital before any profit at 
all is deemed to be made. The result is that 20 per cent. 
of all the profit in excess of pre-war times will only bring 
in 20 millions! When shall we ever know the truth 
about these profits ? 

Incidentally the bargain made two years ago with the 
Trade Unions—when the Government implored them to 
give up, for the duration of the war, all their rules and 
practices that seemed to conflict with the maximum of 
output—is now to be broken. The Government then 
agreed that, if the men would make this concession, the 
employer should not be allowed to profit by it; that he 
should become a “ Controlled Establishment,” and be 
required to pay to the Exchequer the whole of any 
additional profit that he might make. When the rules 
prescribed by the Ministry of Munitions in pursuance of 
this pledge became known, it was seen that the Govern- 
ment had failed straight away to carry out its promise 
with literal precision. The employer was allowed, over 
and above his standard profit, not only all sorts of 
allowances, but alsu an addition of one-fifth to what he 
had been making. Now Mr. Bonar Law discovers that 
this does not leave the employer enough, and he is to be 
relieved of this restriction ; he is to be allowed to make 
out of his workpeople as much additional profit as he can 
on condition that he comes under the same terms as an 
employer who is not a “‘ Controlled Establishment,” for 
whom the Trade Unions have made no concessions, and 
if he thus yields up to the Treasury, after claiming the 
benefit of the innumerable allowances, 80 per cent. of 
whatever extra profit he makes. Wecan only say that it 
seems a pity that the Government should thus propose 
to break its agreement with the Trade Unions on an 
essential point. The employer who is a “ Controlled Estab- 
lishment,” far from being prevented from profiting by 
the abrogation of the workmen’s defences—a stipulation 
on which the workmen laid great stress—is henceforth 
to be stimulated to make as much profit as he can, on 
condition that he shares the swag with the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. 

We have left to the last the hard case of the ship- 
owners, who have been trying their utmost to explain 
to Mr. Bonar Law that it is absolutely essential, in the 
public interest, that they should be excused from taxa- 
tion on the two or three hundred millions of extra profit 
that they have been quite unable to avoid making out 
of the war, because freights would go up of themselves 
for all that the patriotic shipowners could do to prevent 
it. We congratulate Mr. Bonar Law on having re- 
sisted their arguments ; and, indeed, on giving another 
turn to the screw by now, at last, requisitioning at fixed 
freights as many as possible of the large ships still left 
free for unlimited profiteering ; and by preventing ship- 
owners from escaping the Excess Profits Tax on that 
part of their current profits that they have hitherto 
claimed to use to make up past deficiencies. 

__ The case of the shipowners is instructive, because it 
illustrates the very general inability of the owners of 
the instruments of the nation’s industry to distinguish 


between capital and private ownership. The ship- 
owners argued, with great force, that the nation must 
have more ships after the war ; that if they were allowed 
to keep their present profits without heavy taxation, 
they could invest these millions in building the addi- 
tional ships that the nation needs ; but that if they were 
made to pay the same taxation as other men, they would 
have so many millions the fewer with which to augment 
the nation’s shipping, and incidentally their own for- 
tunes. It never dawned upon their minds—to this day 
it is hard to make some of them comprehend it— 
that, whilst the nation would undoubtedly need the new 
ships, it was not necessary for that purpose to make 
these few dozens of shipping companies a present out 
of the Exchequer running into many millions sterling ; 
that they had no more right to a national subvention 
in aid of their private fortunes than any other group of 
persons ; that it was for them to attract the necessary 
capital into their extraordinarily profitable business 
in the way that other business men did; and that, 
if for any reason the Exchequer had to find the capital 
for new ships, it would obviously not make these private 
persons a present of it, but would itself hold, for the 
public benefit (as it does the Suez Canal shares) the 
shares in the shipping companies which would other- 
wise yield dividends to the present owners and their 
descendants for ever and ever. There can hardly ever 
have been so naive an attempt to raid the Treasury 
for the augmentation of private fortunes as that which 
the shipping industry has been engaged in throughout 
their agitation to be relieved of the Excess Profits Tax. 
We are glad that the Treasury has put its foot down ; 
declaring, once for all (for the attempt would otherwise 
certainly have been repeated by other industries), that 
remission of taxation, or exemption from taxation, is 
quite an improper form of making a Government sub- 
vention, which ought to be made—if it is to be made at 
all—by direct money grant. 

There remains only one more thing to be said about 
this Budget. At point after point the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has to confess that the critics of his prede- 
cessors—and in particular the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons — have proved to be right, and the 
Treasury Bench wrong. The Government is now at last 
trying to take over all the ships at fixed freights. It 
was begged and implored to do so more than two years 
ago; and we know now that this “ Nationalisation of 
Merchant Shipping” would have saved this country 
literally hundreds of millions sterling. When the Gov- 
ernment plunged into its via dolorosa of contracting with 
the great armament firms, it was begged and implored 
to take them over, as it took over the railways and as it 
has now tardily taken over the coal mines. The Ministry 
of Munitions alone knows how many hundreds of mil- 
lions it lost before it could bring its hundred National 
Factories effectively into competition. When the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer ventured, tremblingly, on an 
Excess Profits Tax, he dared only propose 50 per cent., 
and a year later 60 per cent., though nearly the whole 
country, and in particular the Labour Party, pointed 
out to him that plain equity and commonsense bade 
him take all the excess. How Mr. McKenna proved 
that the Government could not possibly take more than 
60 per cent. ! Now Mr. Bonar Law, without a dissentient 
voice, takes 80 per cent. The fact is that Ministers 
(whatever their party) are fundamentally wrong in this 
whole range of things. Curious as it may seem, they show 
themselves ignorant of economic science ; and moving 
in wealthy circles, they live in an atmosphere of bad 
advice. On this matter of finance the great bulk of the 
nation is with the Labour Party, which, with all its short- 
comings, has proved more right than the Government. 
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THE NATION ON RATIONS 


E do not pretend to understand the relations 

W between Lord Devonport and Captain 

Bathurst, on the one hand, who tell us that 
Compulsory Rationing by Food Tickets issued by the 
Local Authority is coming in six weeks; and, on the 
other, Mr. Kennedy Jones, of the Food Controller's 
Department, who confidently gives us to understand 
that any such system would be disastrous in its expense 
and ineffectiveness. Nor can we reconcile the evident 
desire of the Government to make the public believe 
that the food position is very serious with the failure 
of the Government itself, and of its individual members, 
to take the action which so serious a position would 
demand. If, as the German Government pretends, the 
British Government will be compelled, within the next 
few weeks, to sue for peace in order to avert general 
starvation—if there were even an off-chance of such a 
national calamity—it is hard to believe that even the 
most incapable Administration that the nation in its 
most pessimistic moods has ever ascribed to itself would 
not already be doing all sorts of things to stave off the 
disaster. What the British Government seems con- 
cerned about is, on the contrary, merely how to tide over 
the next three months without seeing the price of bread 
rise to such an extent as would put the Cabinet to the 
horrid inconvenience of having to impose upon all 
employers of labour a universal temporary increase of 
wages by ten shillings per week. 

This, however, is in the eyes of the Administration a 
sufficiently serious contingency ; and we may, accord- 
ingly, quite well find ourselves presently under a régime 
of rationing ; by which is meant that steps will be taken 
to prevent any person, however wealthy or extravagant, 
from consuming more than a specified maximum per 
week or per month either of wheaten bread, sugar or 
other scarce commodity, or of all foodstuffs whatsoever. 
This is demanded by those whom we may now fairly call 
Compulsionists (because they seem to wish for com- 
pulsion on principle, as the universal panacea), merely 
because it is to be compulsory on everybody, and there- 
fore, as they rashly assume, efficient. It is desired by 
many spokesmen of the wage-earners, in the naive 
belief that it will prevent an undue share of the available 
foodstuffs from being appropriated by the rich. It 
is favoured by those members of the Government who 
are eager for the easy solutions of “ the strong” (but 
intellectually indolent) man. But it cannot be too often 
remembered that force is no remedy. Inhibition is, in 
itself, no policy. In our opinion, and here we gladly 
record our agreement with Mr. Kennedy Jones, any 
system by which persons were prevented from purchasing 
food, unless they were in possession of a Food Ticket, 
would, in this country, be disastrous. It would involve 
a perfectly scandalous waste of the labour of literally 
thousands of officials, who might otherwise be 
usefully employed. It would cause the most serious 
hardship to hundreds of thousands of the poorest people, 
who would find themselves spending countless hours in 
lines of waiting applicants outside every Town Hall. It 
would either necessitate such a drastic reduction of the 
amount of bread allowed to each labouring man as 





would seem to him semi-starvation, or else such a 
differentiation in the ration by class or occupation as 
would cause grave social discontent. And it would fail, 
after all, both in preventing the selfish rich person from 
getting all the food he chose to pay for, and in securing 
to every working person the minimum needed to main- 
tain health and strength. We cannot even now believe 
that Lord Devonport, in the teeth of no end of expert 
advice on the subject, will blunder into so extravagant 
a mistake. 

We can learn from the two and a half years’ experience 
of Germany, and of Belgium under German administra- 
tion—which is or ought to be as well known to the Food 
Controller's Department as it is to the Cabinet—what 
must certainly be avoided in Food Control. It is futile 
to fix maximum prices without controlling supply. It is 
a mere favour to the rich, cruel to the poor, and ulti- 
mately ineffective, to resort to fixed maximum prices as 
a way of reducing demand. It is a source of unending 
trouble and discontent, opening the door to innumerable 
abuses, to attempt to limit demand merely by making 
purchase conditional on the presentation of Food 
Tickets. It is suicidal to adopt the policy of Food 
Tickets (as, indeed, we have already found even in 
‘“* meatless days’ and voluntary abstention from wheat 
and potatoes) with regard only to this or that com- 
modity ; as this, far from stopping the famine, merely 
causes it to extend, almost immediately, to all the 
available substitutes. _Emphatically the lesson of Ger- 
many and Belgium is that, in face of a scarcity of food- 
stuffs, the first thing is to control the whole supply, and 
to apply maximum prices only to the business of the 
several grades of distributors ; that all foodstuffs, or at 
least all mutually alternative foodstuffs, must be simul- 
taneously dealt with; and that the only way to ensure 
that every person able to pay the Government price 
shall get the prescribed ration is, not any system of Food 
Tickets, but the plan of optional Registered Orders, up 
to the maximum allowed for each person. 

We hope that it is not too late for Lord Devonport to 
avoid associating his name with what would be the most 
universally detested measure of modern times ; and, as 
we believe, one that would prove, in administration, a 
hideous failure. What he can do, as a practicable alter- 
native—being actually now in control of all the imported 
wheat and flour, and in possession of all the flour mills— 
is at once to extend this control or possession to all 
stocks exceeding a prescribed small amount, not only of 
wheat and flour, but also of rice and all other alternative 
cereals ; to prescribe, not a maximum ration of wheat 
alone, or even of cereals alone, which cannot be uni- 
formly prescribed, and which drives the rich to alter- 
native foods, but a maximum of weekly expenditure on 
all kinds of food, or at least upon cereals, meatstuffs and 
sugar substances ; to prescribe also, for those who are 
not manual workers, an extremely limited Honour 
Ration of all the cheaper cereals ; and to adopt, for the 
kinds of foodstuffs of which the quantity was thus re- 
stricted, the system of fixed prices for distribution, 
which ought to be uniform throughout the Kingdom, 
and Registered Orders. Every head of a household 
would be definitely ordered and directed to register, 
with any retailers selected, the amounts of the various 
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foodstuffs—bread or wheaten flour and other cereals ; 
sugar and sugar substitutes ; all kinds of meat—that he 
or she desired to have provided for it weekly or 
monthly up to the prescribed maxima. The order form 
might contain a declaration that no other form had been 
already filled up in respect of that household for the 
period in question; and this limitation might be 
enforced by intermittent inspection of the orders and 
severe penalties. Each retailer could then be supplied 
by the wholesaler with the quantities for which orders 
had been registered. Hotels, institutions and other 
wholesale buyers could be dealt with on similar lines. 
Any surplus remaining would be distributed through the 
trade, so as to be available, as it is at present, for the 
casual purchaser, who had omitted to register. With 
such a system Lord Devonport would be able, if the 
pinch came, to reduce the prescribed ration all round 
(and with it all the registered orders) to the extent that 
might be found necessary, with the assurance that the 
reduction would operate evenly, and leave every house- 
hold with as much food as could be spared. 


THE AUSTRALIAN ELECTIONS 


[FROM AN AUSTRALIAN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Melbourne, March 7th. 

USTRALIAN politics have sunk to a level which 
A has saddened the best friends of the Empire 
and of Democracy as a working faith, and 
delighted alike the enemies of Democracy and _ the 
avowed critics of the war policies of the Allies. A sudden 
General Election has been forced upon the Common- 
wealth after a series of sensational happenings which 
began in October last with the failure of the Con- 
scriptionists at the National Referendum, and ended 
last week in a series of bribery charges against the 
Prime Minister, and the refusal, at a critical juncture, 
of two Liberal Senators from Tasmania (Senators 
Bakhup and Keating) to support an appeal to the 
Imperial Parliament to prolong the life of the Australian 
Legislature by an amendment of the Australian Constitu- 
tion. The election will be the bitterest and most malig- 
nant contest ever fought in a land in which every man 
and every woman is a politician of sorts. It will deter- 
mine, not only the fate of the Prime Minister and 
the character of any delegation from Australia to 
the midsummer War Cabinets in England, but also 
whether the extreme left wing of the Official Labour 
Party, assisted by the Roman Catholics led by Arch- 
bishop Mannix and the militant unions, led by the 
Australian Workers’ Union, shall effectually control 
the share which Australia is to take in the last stages of 
the Great War. As I write the deeper issues are ob- 
scured by the intense passions aroused by the personal 
intrigues of the last few weeks. People are more con- 
cerned with ascertaining how an _ anti-Government 
majority of two in the Senate was within twenty-four 
hours converted into a pro-Government majority of one, 
by a resignation of a Labour Party Whip (Senator 
Ready), and the election of a Ministerialist (Senator 
Earle) as his successor, than they are with the effect of 
the elections on the unity of the Allies. They are 


desperately concerned with the question whether the 
Prime Minister did or did not offer a bribe to Senator 
Watson (a New South Wales official Labourite) when 
the latter was discussing a suggestion that he should 
join the Hughes Party. These personal issues, touching 
as they do the purity of Parliamentary life, and arousing 
suspicions of “ graft” and Tammany Hall methods 
entirely foreign to our normal political life, hold the field 
to the exclusion of everything else. If the demand of the 
Labour Party and of the powerful Melbourne Age for a 
Royal Commission of Inquiry be granted at once, the 
atmosphere may clear, and the country may be able to 
arrive at a reasonably sane decision as between the 
merits of the Liberal-Hughesite Coalition and the 
Official Labour Party, now captained by Mr. Frank 
Tudor. The Commission has, as yet, been refused, and a 
crop of libel actions produced as a tardy alternative, 

It is almost impossible—even if one has the strongest 
desire attainable by the average publicist to hold the 
scales even—to avoid the conclusion that the sole re- 
sponsibility for Australia’s present unhappy plight lies in 
the ‘“‘ awful egotism” of the Prime Minister and the 
blind faith in his indispensability exhibited by a group 
of wealthy and powerful Liberals in the State of Vic- 
toria. I hold no brief for the Official Labour Party or 
for that festering pool of malignants who have pur- 
sued Mr. Hughes for months with a personal bitterness 
and cruelty which has no parallel in our federal history. 
But no one can survey events since the Conscription 
Referendum without being forced to a verdict adverse to 
the plucky and able little Welsh dictator who now leads 
the Coalition Ministry. His plain duty as an honourable 
man when the country voted down Conscription, and 
his own party repudiated him as leader of the Australian 
Labour Movement, was to resign in favour of the 
Liberal Party Leader (Mr. Joseph Cook), and to stand 
behind any stopgap Ministry which was formed by the 
Liberals to govern Australia till the 1917 elections. 
Mr. Hughes refused the honourable course, formed a 
minority Government without consultation with the 
Liberals, flouted and jeered at his old political associates, 
and continued to govern the country as if Jovian powers 
had been miraculously entrusted to him. When alliance 
with the Liberals became inevitable, and failure to nego- 
tiate meant ruin, he stood out for maximum concessions, 
and proceeded to form a special political organisation of 
his own, called the National Federation, and designed 
to draw together his own personal following in the elec- 
torates, and as many Liberals as he could seduce from 
their own legitimate leagues and associations. The 
Labour “‘ machine” having been wrested from him— 
even now in Western Australia and South Australia 
where the Hughesite Imperial gospel has a strong hold 
on the popular imagination—Mr. Hughes started to 
create another machine based on a simple “ win-the- 
war’’ programme. Money for this and other purposes 
does not seem to have been lacking at any time. All 
through the tortuous negotiations between persons and 
parties from November, 1916, to February, 1917, the 
impudent, forceful figure of the little Welshman was 
seen by an astonished and perplexed public skipping 
skilfully over dark chasms of difficulty, but always alight- 
ing on some point of advantage to William Morris 
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Hughes. But now every scheme has broken down. The 
public is getting weary of the whole business. His 
Liberal allies are sore and scornful. The plan to prolong 
Parliament is wrecked. The plan to outmanceuvre 
the Senate has miscarried. The plan to get to London 
in May has been abandoned. 

One thing only can save the Hughes-Cook Coalition, 
and that is a determination on the part of the electors 
when the final test in the polling-booth arrives to forget 
and forgive everything that has happened within the 
last four months, and to fix their eyes solely upon the 
election of the most experienced and effective body of 
War policy administrators---regardless of party—that 
the country can produce. The Coalition is an un- 
natural assemblage of men of diverse economic views ; 
but it is a strong War Party. There is no really strong 
alternative Government. M. H. 


THE REBUILDING OF THE 


STATE 
IV.—EDUCATION. 
7 in bread, education,” said Danton; and 


in the same sense, in the United Kingdom 

of to-day, “after health, education.” En- 
lightened public opinion, spasmodically awakened to 
the need for greatly improved schooling, is inclined 
to put education first—if not to think of it alone. 
But with the Chief Medical Officer of the Board of 
Education officially warning us that one-sixth of our 
present expenditure on education must be regarded 
as wasted (he definitely says that one-sixth of all the 
pupils are not in a physical state to enable them to 
get even a reasonable amount of benefit from the 
instruction that we provide), it is clear that health 
has the prior claim. In the interest of national thrift 
it is the plain duty of the Treasury to refuse Mr. Fisher 
any increase in the Education Estimates that does 
not place in the forefront, whether in his own or another 
Department, such an organisation, starting from the 
Declaration of Peace, as will ensure (a) that no child 
found hungry at school is permitted to remain unfed 
and its home unvisited; (b) that medical inspection 
is made both universal for every child, and at least 
annual; (c) that no physical defect or ailment hence- 
forth goes untreated; and (d) that appropriate physical 
training is given to every pupil from start to finish 
of his or her educational career. “ After health, 
education ! ” 

The obstacle that confronts us in rebuilding our 
educational system—which, as Sir James Yoxall rightly 
says, the war has reduced to ruins—is that the nation 
does not, even now, really believe in education. But 
at least we have got on! Most parents now believe 
in education, if they can get it, for their own children. 
Few have any driving conviction of the national value 
of the education of anybody else’s children, especially 
if these are poor! There is little or no biological 
reason for supposing that talent or genius is born more 
frequently in one economic stratum than another. 
Yet we are still content to recruit our statesmen, 
poets, administrators, artists, lawyers, doctors, and 
professors—and more and more of our “ captains of 
industry "—almost entirely from the one-tenth of the 
population to which alone we allow the opportunity of 
schooling of the necessary length, breadth, and depth. 
Surveying the whole people as they are to-day, no 
one who stops to think can doubt that it is quite 


possible, if we chose, even by no other bodily and 
mental training than is well known to us, within a 
generation to double the average capacity, physical 
and intellectual, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other; and few economists would nowadays doubt 
that we could thereby double, or nearly double, our 
aggregate production, whether of wealth or of amenity 
of life. As a simple matter of business, it would pay 
the nation, hand over hand, to give every child, whatever 
the means of its parents, the best, the longest, and the 
most elaborate education of which it showed itself 
receptive. This truth, however, is still hidden from 
Governments all the world over. In this matter of 
a class monopoly of education, which is created by the 
parental penury that we have chosen to permit, Prussia 
(though it provides better for its midile-dnes is no more 
intelligent than England ; and it is doubtful whether 
Chicago stands ahead of London. Every country needs 
in this respect a change of beart. The nation that 
first appreciates the ideal of Ibsen—that every child 
in the land should be brought up as a nobleman— 
will lead the world. 

Confining ourselves, however, to the task that lies 
immediately before Mr. Fisher, we note one great 
advantage. Educational reconstruction needs the very 
minimum of legislation. To raise the school-leaving 
age, and to extend the “ Half Time”’ sections of the 
Factory Acts so that they apply to all employers of 
adolescents up to eighteen (or twenty-one), with some 
— of obsolete sections of old Acts, is literally 
all that Parliament need be asked to enact. Every 
other purely educational reform is within the existing 
powers of the Board of Education to require and the 
Local Education Authorities to execute. Up to the 
very edge of the utmost that public opinion will stand, 
the Minister of Education has only to convince the 
Prime Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
of the need for changes in the departmental regulations 
and Grants in Aid ; and persuade the House of Commons 
(which will certainly not refuse any sum thus asked 
for) to vote the necessary additions to the Estimates. 
Essentially, the decision rests with the War Cabinet, 
and the War Cabinet alone. 

Let us see what in this department are the main 
planks in the Reconstruction Programme. First and 
foremost is the need for more teachers and better, 
and for a substantial advance in the status and 
remuneration of what ought to be regarded as a single 
but highly differentiated pedagogical service, from the 
Kindergarten Mistress up to the Regius Professor. From 
top to bottom the salary scale, the annual advancement, 
the opportunities for professional improvement and 
periodical changes of environment, the selection for pro- 
motion and the provision for superannuation all need 
drastic remodelling, whether we consider elementary 
schools or secondary, technical colleges or universities. 
But it is a peculiarity of the teaching profession that even 
the most liberal reward will not in itself suffice to 
recruit the service, because the numbers required 
are so vast that they must necessarily be drawn, 
to a large extent, from a class in which the parents 
are unable to afford to pay for the long and expensive 
training required. Hence no country can rely for 
teachers exclusively on attraction—it must actually 
create them. This means more training colleges, 
and better. But it means also a national system of 
scholarships ensuring to a sufficient number of the 
brightest boys and girls the secondary education 
required as a preparation for the training colleges. 
The Minister of ucation might, indeed, decide at 
once to “nationalise” the present imperfect local 
scholarship systems, and award annually at least 
25,000 Junior, Intermediate and Senior Maintenance 
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Scholarships; thus picking out for further schooling 
at twelve, at sixteen, and at nineteen respectively 
the flower of the nation’s youth, not necessarily for 
teaching, but eventually for a free choice of professions 
or callings. 

For those not thus selected we must secure, from 
the employers in all industries, the necessary half-time 
for adolescent training—physical culture, drawing, 
mechanics, English, with whatever ‘“ vocational” 
instruction can be added—not forgetting (and this 
is an important point) to provide by bursaries for the 
cases in which the possible reduction of earnings would 
involve the family in destitution. 

But our educational institutions themselves are, 
for the most part, cramped and poverty-stricken— 
our whole educational system is financially anemic— 
from the nursery school and kindergarten, usually con- 
spicuous by their absence, and the elementary school, 
too often bare of pictures, where underpaid and scarcely 
qualified teachers grapple with swollen classes of 
children physically below par, to the secondary schools, 
too many of them of dubious classification and uncertain 
aim, and the starved new universities, courageously 
cultivating science and the humanities among far 
too small a number of inadequately prepared and usually 
under-nourished students. To remedy this requires 
no legislation; it needs only money. A sufficiently 
liberal system of National Scholarships of every grade ; 
adequate scales of salary and superannuation for 
every section of the nation’s corps of teachers ; liberal 
grants in aid enforcing school improvements and 
smaller classes; and the stimulus on the backward 
authorities of the Minister’s circulars and speeches, 
coupled with a drastic refusal of grant unless improve- 
ment is promptly forthcoming, would, at the cost, 
not of the £100,000,000 a year demanded by Mr. A. L. 
Smith, but of no more than trebling the present Educa- 
tion Estimates, within a single decade, revolutionise 
our whole educational system from top to bottom. 
But to do this the Minister of Education needs, not 
only money and the support of public opinion, but 
also the cordial co-operation of Local Education 
Authorities, many of whom still refuse to believe 
that education is worth paying for. On them must 
be brought to bear the stings of emulation and of 
shame. If the ten best Local Education Authorities 
should be annually rewarded, not by Grant in Aid only, 
but also by public honours—Knighthoods and C.B.’s, 
and a visit of the King to present a Shield of Honour— 
so the worst ten Authorities each year might be 
not only mulcted of grant, but also held up to public 
opprobrium, not merely in the newspapers, but also 
by the sending to every ratepayer in the district of 
a letter from the Minister of Education enclosing the 
condemnatory reports on the local schools, and pointing 
out how much the inhabitants were losing by their 
elected representatives bringing their locality into the 
position of being the worst in the whole nation. This 
would lead to some angry controversy; but within 
twelve months there would be a change in that Local 
Education Authority ! 


WOMEN AND THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION 


of women, has been submitted to the Prime 
Minister and Mr. Bonar Law, asking the 
Government to give facilities to Lord Buckmaster’s Bill 
authorising the admission of women as solicitors in 
England and Wales. 


A MEMORIAL, signed by a very influential body 


The signatories draw attention 


to the fact that the Bill passed through the House of 
Lords without a division, and state that they have 
behind them the support of the organised women of 
the country. They further hold that the need for the 
immediate passage of a corresponding measure for 
Scotland is equally urgent. 

Women have been practising medicine in this country 
for more than a generation; they may be Insurance 
Commissioners, factory inspectors, school inspectors, 
accountants, architects, and since the war they have 
entered and successfully carried out the duties of many 
new employments hitherto assumed to be beyond 
their capacity; but the learned profession of the 
law is still closed to them. The Universities 
allow them to study law and to graduate, and a number 
have so graduated at the Universities of Dublin, Edin- 
burgh, and London. But the degree is not a sufficient 
qualification for practising either as a barrister or as a 
solicitor. 

The question of women practising as solicitors was 
first raised in connection with their right to practise 
before the Scotch Courts in 1901, when Miss Margaret 
Hall applied to the Society of Law Agents to be admitted 
to the necessary examination with a view to apprenticing 
herself to a solicitor and qualifying for the profession. 
The Society of Law Agents did not oppose her claim. 
“They did not conceive it to be their interest or duty 
to maintain that women ought not to be admitted to 
practise the profession of law.” They entered the 
Court to ascertain whether it was & - possible 
to admit a woman to the examination and the 
profession. The decision was adverse. The judges 
held that, though the Court was authorised to 
admit “* persons,” this was an ambiguous term, which 
they construed in accordance with inveterate usage. The 
word was interpreted to mean “ male persons,” since no 
other had ever been admitted as Law Agents. In the 
sixteen years that have elapsed since then more than 
one attempt has been made to promote a Bill to remove 
this disability, but without success. One law graduate, 
Miss Eveline McLaren, LL.B., has worked in a solicitor’s 
office in Edinburgh, and so gained experience which cor- 
responds to apprenticeship for a man ; and, although not 
legally qualified, she does much of the regular work of a 
solicitor, and has even instructed counsel in the law 
courts. 

In England the question of admitting women to this 
branch of the profession was raised in 1912, when the 
Misses Bebb, Costelloe, Ingram, and Nettlefold made a 
similar application to be admitted to the necessary 
examinations to qualify as solicitors. Again the decision 
was adverse. ere, too, the Law Society did not 
oppose their admission, except for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether, under the Solicitors Act of 1848, 
it was legally possible to admit women. The difference 
between this and the previous case was that Clause 48 
of the English Solicitors Act of 1843 provided that 
“every word importing the masculine gender only shall 
extend and be applied to a female as well as to a male ; 

. unless . . . it be otherwise specially provided, or 
there be something in the subject or content repugnant 
to such construction.” This provision is in the very Act 
itself, and yet the Court declared that women were not 
** persons” within the meaning of the Act. 

In the same year, 1913, Lord Wolmer sought to 
promote a Bill to enable women to become barristers, 
solicitors, and Parliamentary agents, but it made no 
progress. It may be remarked that women have already 
at several Parliamentary elections acted as Parlia- 
mentary agents ; so that the third provision in the Bill 
seemed unnecessary, except on the principle that, since 
the interpretation of the law where women are con- 
cerned tends to be arbitrary, it is well to take no risks. 
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After the adverse decision in the Court of Appeal the 
appellants took steps to promote a more limited Bill 
to enable women to practise as solicitors. In con- 
nection with this Bill the then Lord Chancellor Haldane 
stated in reply to an influential deputation which in- 
cluded Mrs. Fawcett, Lord Robert Cecil, Miss Violet 
Markham, Miss Mary MacArthur and Mrs. Humphry 
Ward that he was strongly of opinion that the determina- 
tion of the disabilities of women should be left to 
nature and not to law, and that he was in favour of the 
principle of the Bill, as were also the then Prime Minister 
and law officers of the Crown. With this expression of 
sympathy from prominent members of the Government 
the prospects of the Bill seemed good, but its further 
progress was made impossible at the time by the out- 
break of war. Of the women who have graduated in 
law, at least one, Miss Nettlefold, works in a solicitor’s 
office, and is thus acquiring the necessary practical 
experience of a solicitor. 

There are two opinions as to the legality of ad- 
mitting women to the Bar. Besides passing the 
necessary examinations, applicants must keep a certain 
number of terms at one of the Inns of Court, and the 
members of the Inn vote on the admission of new 
members. A somewhat similar rule holds regarding 
admittance to the Scotch Faculty of Advocates. So 
long ago as 1903 the application of Miss Bertha Cave 
to the Benchers of Gray's Inn to be allowed to keep her 
terms and to be called to the Bar was refused. On her 
appeal to the Visitors of the Inn, the Lord Chancellor 
said that there was no precedent for ladies being called 
to the English Bar and the tribunal was unwilling to 
create one. Some authorities hold that the Judges have 
the right to create the precedent; others that they 
have delegated this power to the Inns of Court, who 
therefore have the right to decide whether or not they 
shall admit women. No similar application has been 
made to the Faculty of Advocates in Scotland, but in 
the hearing of the Hall case the Court was reminded 
that it had not been entirely adverse to admitting 
women to practise law, since the Justiciary records 
contain the report of a trial on June 12th, 1563, in 
which Lady Crawford appeared as advocate for the 
defence of a prisoner who was ultimately acquitted. 
This would form a valuable precedent should a definite 
application be made. 

The legally learned woman is no invention of the 
twentieth century. The great canonist of Bologna, 
Johannes Andrew (d. 1348), mentions that he was much 
indebted to his wife, Milancia, for assisting him in solving 
difficult questions of the law. His daughter, Novella, 
was also an erudite lawyer, and took her father’s place 
in the lecture-room. Another byilliant woman lawyer 
was Bitizia Godzadini, also of Bologna (1500-1546), 
who was made a doctor of laws, and who lectured 
publicly on the Institutes of Justinian. Under the 
Roman system women were at one time allowed to 
plead, but the right was taken from them. The story 
is that a lady named Caffrinia, “a most impudent 
female,” while pleading her case without the respect 
due to the court, disturbed the magistrate, lost her 
case and her temper, and gave the judges a piece of 
her mind. The lady’s version of the story has not 
been recorded. But the practice of punishing the 
whole female sex for the fault of one of its members 
was evidently prevalent then as now. 

In refusing to open the legal professions to women 
we are behind all but the most backward of the civilised 
countries. Women have had the right to practise as 
barristers in France since 1900; in Sweden they may 
practise as barristers or solicitors, if unmarried. — They 
have practised as lawyers in Denmark since 1906. They 





have also the right to practise in some of the Cantons 
of Switzerland, in Finland, Norway, the Netherlands, 
and even in the Argentine Republic. In Portugal 
a woman is reported to have appeared successfully 
as counsel. In the British Dominions overseas they 
are eligible in New Zealand, in some parts of Canada, 
and throughout the greater part of Australia. It is in the 
United States, however, that women lawyers are most 
firmly established ; they practise throughout the States, 
except in Georgia, Arkansas, and Virginia ; they number 
about a thousand, and run a women lawyers’ journal. 
In most European countries—Austria is an exception— 
women may take degrees in law. In Belgium, Italy, 
Rumania, and South Africa, as in England and Scotland, 
unsuccessful attempts have been made in the law courts 
to have women’s legal right to qualify and to practise 
declared. 

All over the world women are seeking to have this 
legal barrier removed. A brilliant young woman student 
recently applied to the Calcutta Court to have it de- 
clared that she might practise law. The Times of April 
23rd reports that the Dublin Chancery Division has 
disallowed the appointment of a woman who claimed to 
be elected clerk of a Petty Sessions. The workings of 
the judicial mind are curiously illustrated in the ground 
of the judge’s decision in this case. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the young woman had for five years during her 
father’s illness been discharging the duties of the office, 
when she made application to act in her own name, 
the Court solemnly declared that the disqualification 
of women nominally rested upon considerations of 
decorum and upon the unfitness of certain painful and 
exacting duties in relation to the finer qualities of 
women. Within the last month the Legislature of Nova 
Scotia has unanimously adopted a Bill to enable women 
to practise as lawyers, while from Russia it is announced 
that four women have just been admitted to the Moscow 
Bar. 

It is too late to argue the unfitness of women for 
the profession. Apart from foreign experience, our 
women factory and Board of Trade _ inspectors 
have for many years been successfully cunindinn 
their own cases, and doing their own cross-examina- 
tion. The majority of the legal opponents of the 
reform, indeed, frankly base their opposition on 
fear of the competition of women. It is not pro- 
bable that women will enter the profession in 
large numbers, but the few who do have the other 
women of the country at their back. There is a 
great positive need of women lawyers. Women 
on certain questions would prefer to consult a woman. 
In many cases it would be well that a woman should 
be present to watch the interests of her sex. Women 
will never learn just how the law affects them, or exactly 
how it works out in practice, and how new laws are 
likely to be interpreted, unti] women have been taking 
part in the practical work of interpreting the law and 
its administration. To-day the country is reaping the 
benefit of the knowledge that has come to women and 
to the country through the woman doctor. Many of 
the present abuses and inequalities in the administration 
of our courts cannot be remedied until women have a 
practical knowledge of the machinery of the law. It 
will take time to acquire this knowledge, but the 
obstacles should be removed at once. During the 
war the energies of millions have been directed towards 
destruction which has now and after the war to be made 
good. The country cannot do with less than the best 
services of all its citizens, women as well as men. We 
cannot continue to shut the door on those women who 
can best serve it by entering the legal profession. 

; CyrysTaL MACMILLAN. 
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OBSERVATIONS 
Y | \HE food problem has taken precedence of the Budget, 


even in the minds of smokers. Men tremble at the 

thought of rations administered by the present 
régime. Our food-controllers—of whom there are apparently 
four, Lord Devonport, Captain Bathurst, Mr. Prothero, and 
the brewers—have up to now made every German mistake 
that they possibly could make, together with a few of their 
own. Now under the previous Government the War Council 
caused to be prepared an elaborate and exhaustive con- 
fidential report as to the handling of food in Germany. 
This report exists. Has inter-departmental jealousy (the 
strangest human instinct after vanity) prevented Lord 
Devonport from setting eyes on it ?_ Or has Lord Devonport 
declined to read it on the ground that it was compiled by 
theorists for theorists ? Mr. Pringle, the Government’s chief 
thorn, might advantageously press these questions in the 
House. 

co cK KE 


Nor has the Budget done anything to take people's 
thoughts off the Navy. The prestige of the Admiralty 
administration would have survived a popular Press 
clamour resulting solely from _ sensational figures of 
shipping losses, had it not already been weakened in 
the considered judgment of serious people. The revela- 
tions about the Admiralty staff work, or the absence 
of it, at the beginning of the war, and later, made a 
deep impression on those who took the trouble to grasp 
their meaning. It may be said that the moderate and 
sometimes intentionally obscure criticisms of Mr. Pollen have 
done more than any other writings to educate intelligent 
opinion about the Navy. A book by Mr. Pollen was 
announced some time ago. It has not been published, the 
reason being that publication was forbidden by the Ad- 
miralty acting through the Censor’s office. As I have not 
seen the book, I have no notion whether the suppressive 
action was justified on military grounds. But I can guess 
that the critical scope of the work was very broad and 
covered much more than the submarine problem. It is 
curious that a single pseudonymous article in Land and 
Water, doing no more than dot the i’s of Mr. Pollen’s article, 
has achieved far wider notice than the work of Mr. Pollen 
himself. There may soon be very great changes at the 
Admiralty, and if there are nobody will rejoice more than the 
younger generation of sailors. 


* * 3K 


A minor change will almost certainly be the fall of Sir 
Edward Carson, which has been foreshadowed more than 
once inthiscolumn. Sir Edward is, of course, quite innocent 
in the matter of the failure to deal adequately with German 
submarines. But he is not innocent in the matter of the 
concealment or attempted concealment from Britain of 
essential information, some of which is notoriously known 
to America, all neutrals and all enemies. For this conceal- 
ment we are suffering, and he too will suffer. The large 
public is now ingenuously asking itself why Sir Edward was 
appointed First Lord. Had he any special gifts or expe- 
rience fitting him for the task? It is true that the art of 
cross-examination is needed in a Ministerial office, and Sir 
Edward was one of the champion cross-examining bullies at 
the Bar. It is true that organising power is needed, and 
Sir Edward had organised a rebellion. But did these qualifi- 
cations account for the appointment ? The large public has 
just perceived that Sir Edward’s appointment was merely an 
essential part of a vast political intrigue, and had not the 
slightest connection with naval needs. There are signs in the 
stunt newspapers, and especially in the Sabbath stunt news- 
papers, that those high invisible presences who six months 
ago wanted Sir Edward to be in office, and who put him 
there, would now be relieved by his departure therefrom. 
That Sir Edward has an excellent conceit of himself is obvious 
from the details of his public career. It follows that he is 
unusually sensitive. I understand that none of the articles 
concocted by his wire-pulling ex-supporters has affected him 





nearly so much as the invective of “ A. G. G.” in the Daily 
News, which has always been strongly opposed to him. 
This is strange, but it is not to Sir Edward’s discredit. Per- 
sonally, I could excuse Sir Edward’s excessive satisfaction 
with Sir Edward. Whatever his conceit may be, it is posi- 
tively less than that of the First Lord under whose auspices 
the first submarine campaign was scotched. I could, if 
necessary, excuse the temperamental idleness which is 
apparent in his House of Commons manner, and the extra- 
ordinary tactlessness of his House of Commons pas 
(his ejaculatory “Oh! Increasing ! ” of Monday night ought 
to live). What I cannot excuse is the fundamental and 
constant third-rateness of his cerebral activity. 


* 3 * 


The enforced postponement of the Prime Minister’s Home 
Rule statement has been in the nature of a reprieve for those 
who have the responsibility of the alleged compromise, for 
according to most accounts the proposed arrangement dis- 
pleases everybody, and above all the people principally con- 
cerned. There is always the hope that further negotiation 
may soften prejudice and obstinacy. And the increasing 
weight of America’s influence may assist. America, however, 
would be better employed in asking simply for a settlement 
than in suggesting the nature of the settlement. Americans 
are apt to take the Irish problem too easily, like Lord 
Northcliffe, who is known to be boyishly keen on the 
“Dominion ” solution, which is absurd. Americans, for 
example, talk about giving Ireland the same autonomy as a 
State in the Union, and they descant upon the smoothness 
with which their system works. But such autonomy would 
by no means satisfy Ireland. It is scarcely more than muni- 
cipal. In those branches of legislation where it exceeds the 
municipal, for example, divorce laws and factory laws, its 
results are not deemed to be very laudable, at any rate by 
Americans themselves. Again, all States in the Union are 
equal in the Senate. Rhode Island, with a population less 
than that of Glasgow, has two Senators: and New York, 
with a population about as large as that of Sweden, Norway 
and Denmark combined, has two Senators. Would the 
House so majestically adorned by Lord Curzon agree to allot 
a quarter of its peerages to Ireland and the other three- 
quarters to England, Scotland and Wales? And is the United 
States really in a position to give us any tips for curing the 
particularism of Ulster? When Congress had to deal with 
the particularism that centred in Salt Lake City not so long 
ago, it dealt with it in a manner which, if a British Parliament 
had employed it, would have moved New York tofury. And 
New York, I am ready to believe. is the largest Irish city in 
the world. 

* * * 


The Russian Exhibition at the Grafton Galleries is worth 
attention. At first sight it irritates. When I was there the 
majority of the perfect gentlemen present walked about 
with their hats in their hands. Perhaps the beauty and mag- 
nificent picturesqueness of the high-bred women attendants 
induced them to do so; but the gesture was a mistake. At 
an exhibition the proper place for the hat is on the head. 
Then among the exhibits I saw a lot of chemical products 
presented, I believe, by a celebrated English firm to the 
Russian Red Cross. These, though doubtless admirable of 
their kind, are not the sort of thing that people care to pay 
to see. The pictures were disastrous. We can produce 
quite as bad pictures ourselves. In the art of painting bad 
pictures Russia has nothing to teach us. But there are very 
many very beautiful things in the Exhibition. I think, how- 
ever, that this Exhibition should be regarded first as a 
resort. The daily theatre is simply excellent. I detected 
more original scenic ideas in the Tolstoi play, The First 
Distiller, than I have seen on the British stage for years. It 
was inspiring. From the 14th a Chekhov farce is to be per- 
formed. The concerts of Russian music are also excellent. 
The subjects of the lectures should allure ; but for myself I 
never gotolectures. Possibly the most attractive affair in the 


.Exhibition is the Russian restaurant, which, I am informed, 


while giving true Russian cookery, gives also real aid to the 
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great ideals of Lord Devonport. The Exhibition remains 
open nightly till ten o’clock. If the elect will refrain from 
behaving in it as though it were a cathedral, there is a chance 
of it developing into the rage. 

SARDONYX. 


Correspondence 
CANADA 


To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTEesMAN. 

Str,—A reply, even though somewhat belated, is due to Major 

W. L. Grant. He seems to be one of those enlightened Eastern 
Canadians who decline resolutely to believe any statements or 
theories emanating from Western Canada, and thereby reduce in 
turn those who attempt to reconcile the conflicting interests of the 
two sections of Canada to such despair that they would almost 
welcome an Imperial super-Parliament as an excuse for establish- 
ing a separate economic and political unit out of the Western 
Provinces. He complains of half statistics—I will now furnish 
them completely as taken from an article in the ‘“‘Grain Growers’ 
Guide” of August 30th, 1916, by Mr. J. H. Haslam, the Chairman 
of the Saskatchewan Commission on Rural Credits, an acknow- 
ledged authority on Western problems, who has a first-hand 
knowledge of circumstances which Major Grant can only be aware 
of by intuition. Mr. Haslam states in his article that during 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1914, 149,220 people who had 
been residing in Canada applied for admittance to take up their 
permanent residence in the United States. During the year 
ending June, 1915, 153,283 people migrated from Canada to the 
United States. The figures for the last year ending June, 1916, 
have not been published, but Mr. Haslam asserts that the emigra- 
tion was in much larger volume ; the figures for April alone were 
14,040, and April is the month when there is usually the greatest 
plenitude of work in Canada. Later on Mr. Haslam says: 
“During the last three years Canada has lost to the United 
States nearly half a million people. The United States keeps a 
very strict account of all people entering that country for the pur- 
pose of taking up permanent residence. Sir Robert Borden 
pointed out, in a speech made in Parliament in 1911, the great 
care and accuracy with which these figures are kept.” There is 
further clear evidence of this state of affairs. In 1901 the 
Canadian census showed a population of roughly 5,200,000, who 
in a decade should have increased 15 per cent. ; between 1901 
and 1911, 2,100,000 settlers entered Canada, yet the official 
census returns of 1911 give Canada a population of a little less 
than 7,100,000. The population of Canada, it was generally ad- 
mitted, was at least 1,000,000 short of expectations. There are 
three explanations available: first, that there was no natural 
increment ; but the French Canadians are notoriously prolific, 
and the immigrants were mostly young people who married, and 
had families within a few years. Second, that the immigration 
figures were faked ; then they are responsible for an incalculable 
train of falsehood permeating every prospectus about Canada, 
official or private, since issued. Third, that there was a large 
annual emigration from Canada, and the latter is the sad truth. 
Mr. Haslam refers in his article to the fact that the Gaelic Society 
of Duluth, Minnesota, has as large a membership as the Gaelic 
Society of Winnipeg, and the president of the Scottish Clan 
Societies in the U.S.A. informed the writer that all their branches 
had received big increases of membership from Canada during 
recent years, most of them natives of Scotland. The Head- 
quarters authorities of any Canadian regiment can bear witness 
to the number of Britishers who have come back to Canada from 
the United States to enlist, and the managers of the Mortgage 
Companies can tell sorrowful tales of abandoned blocks of home- 
steads. The secretary of the Grain Growers’ Association recently 
asserted that half of the homesteads taken up were not now 
occupied by the patentees. Let it be granted that the Canadian 
Army, after seeing ravaged and stricken Europe, regards the 
Dominion as a real Elysium, but the fact remains that to thou- 
sands of British unemployed in Western Canada in 1914 the war 
came as a veritable godsend. Till the state of affairs which drives 
thousands of people annually out of a young “ booming ” country 
is remedied, all schemes for transporting additional immigrants 
are worthless and wasteful. 





“ Calculated mendacities” only applied to local emigration 
agents in Great Britain. On my last visit there I derived much 
entertainment from examination of some of these worthies on the 
merits of Canada, and found their ignorance was only equalled 
by their enthusiasm. I have not the slightest doubt that I should 
derive equal entertainment from a cross-examination of Major 
Grant upon conditions in the West.—I am, yours, etc., 

Winnipeg, Man. J. A. S. 


THE SPELLING OF THE CELTIC 
LANGUAGES 
To the Editor of Tue New STatTesMAn. 

Srr,—With regard to Mr. Hone’s rejoinder to my letter on this 
subject, I should like to say that I took the phonetic rendering 
of Irish words from two well-known Irish manuals on the subject. 
I am well aware that there is considerable dialectal variation 
in Irish pronunciation, but not, after all, as great as the variation 
between Gaelic and Irish, or enough to prevent a peasant from 
Donegal or Achill Island from understanding a Munster man, if 
the speaking of Irish survive in Munster. 

Unless Irish is to become an extinct language—and even 
Gaelic and Welsh—or, as I prefer to call it, Kamri—likewise, an 
attempt should be made to standardise the pronunciation and 
then lay down a phonetic system of spelling, which shall be no 
hole-and-corner, faddist one, but such a system as is already 
in use by American, British, German, Austrian, French, Portu- 
guese, Italian, and Japanese philologists for reducing to writing 
in readable form those African, Asiatic and Amerindian languages 
not hitherto transcribed. Such a system has long been in force 
in the Southern Slavonic languages. There is no sound in Irish 
which cannot be thus rendered. Irish is not more difficult to 
pronounce than any other European language, as regards the 
enunciation of its sounds: it is the bewildering, irreconcilable 
difference between its spelling (in a crabbed, stupid, monkish 
corruption of the Latin alphabet) and its conventional pro- 
nunciation which tells so strongly against the perpetuation of its 


use among educated people. 
H. H. Jonnston. 


[You will observe that I sign this letter without any unmeaning 
assertion that I am yours obediently or faithfully or even truly. 
These are all rash statements to make if words are of any value. 
Your excellent article *‘On Names” leads me to hope that you 
will further attack other time-wasting unrealities surviving from 
the Eighteenth Century, such as attend the signing of letters. } 


PUNCH 
To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMaNn. 


Srr,—Although to abet impertinence is hardly a virtue, I 
trust that your virtue is sufficiently beyond reproach to admit 
of your allowing an ignorant sailor to disagree with an all-wise 
Sardonyx, concerning so important a matter as humour. 

Where his criticism of Mr. Punch’s artists is concerned I am 
loth to expose my ignorance by disagreeing, since it is possible 
that he may be right; but when he would have his readers 
believe that brutal vigour and the grotesque have anything to do 
with honour (except as subjects for its pen) I feel that my nation- 
ality stands sponsor to my ignorance, if ignorance it be, and I 
venture to protest. 

Brutality and the grotesque dwell in the realms of Satire, not of 
Humour. Like Cain and Abel, Satire and Humour may be 
brothers—but there their likeness begins and ends. 

The former is vitriolic—it gibes, rends and ridicules—it glories 
in the grotesque, the brutal and the ruthless ; it rarely sees more 
than one side of the question, and it is the weapon beloved of 
Hatred. 

The latter is like the oil which gives to man a joyful counten- 
ance. It lubricates the wheels ot Life. When it is necessary to 
destroy, it does so by percolation and conversion, not by bludgeon- 
ing and brutality. Since it sees both sides of a question, truthful 
delineation is essential to it, and the grotesque is generally use- 
less. Its art is to leave us with a recognition of our own folly 
as well as that of our neighbours ; it conducts us to a pinnacle of 
philosophic detachment whence we can look down upon the 
Whole, thus engendering understanding and sympathy. It is 
therefore the weapon beloved of Love. 
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To compare Simplicissimus with Punch, is like comparing 
Hindenburg with Gordon—Tirpitz with Nelson. The reason 
that we have not got a coloured weekly which wallows in the 
grotesque, the lewd, or the satirical, is the same reason that gives 
Hindenburg and Tirpitz to Germany and not to England. . . 

Personally, I confess that I prefer the oil of Punch, however 
thin, to the vitriol of Simplicissimus, however potent ; and if my 
preference betrays my ignorance, I am comforted in that it also 
betrays my nationality, and I am as little ashamed of it.—Yours, 
etc. RicuarpD Hore. 

Lieut.-Commander, R.N. 
H.M.S. Dreadnought. 
April 29th. 


Miscellany 
SWINBURNE’S CRITICISM 


HOUGH Mr. Gosse’s purpose in his latest volume 

was not critical except incidentally, he has some 

very good remarks on Swinburne’s essays, and 

has rightly emphasised not only their influence as seen in 

certain modern literary preferences, but also the previous 

absence, in England at least, of anything at all comparable 
to them in kind. 

Most young people first hear of Swinburne as an 
erotic poet. One, at any rate, still remembers the 
astonishment with which he happened upon the Note 
on Charlotte Bronté. What could such a_ being have 
written about the serious-minded Yorkshire governess ? 
Curiosity was well rewarded ; page 3 revealed that the sup- 
posed immoral poet had at least some sort of a moral principle 
of his own, and that he held it very strongly ; also that he 
wielded an entirely individual prose style—a style that 
arrested by its vigour and lucidity, while it delighted by 
its allusiveness and point. What joy, as one gradually 
realised that here was a writer who really meant the words 
he used; and meant them so much that although his 
sentences conveyed enough upon a first reading, to a second 
they revealed still more. What a relief to find at last a work 
of literary criticism which gave the impression of having 
sprung from the one and only motive that can ever really 
justify the writing of a book ; not from intellectual conceit ; 
not from any desire to make, keep, or swell a reputation 
and an income; but from sheer enthusiasm, of which it 
seemed, at least, to be the immediate and spontaneous 
product, and with which its very language glowed. 

To me, as I suppose to many others, the discovery of 
Swinburne’s critical essays brought with it a revelation. 
Or rather, it brought two. The first was, that there can be 
such a thing as literary criticism which is also literature, and 
which is good or bad not so much according as the opinions 
expressed in it are sound or faulty, though that, of course, 
must always count for something, but according to the 
same tests as “ pure” literature—vitality and nobility of 
thought and language. The second—and I think it was 
suggested to me more by the nature of Swinburne’s censure 
of The Mill on the Floss than by other parts of the “ Note” 
already mentioned—was that in morals, and in all those 
aspects of literature where moral questions are concerned, 
it is, on the whole, strength of character that counts, rather 
than conformity to any one definite code or even abstract 
principle, how excellent soever. 

Of these two truths the former, at any rate, has hardly 
yet been generally received. A book about books can only 
justify itself in one (and rarely both) of two ways ; as sound 
scholarship, or as first-class writing. Nearly all your modern 


critics lack the nerve to plump for either. Some of them 
would like their works to count as literature; yet these 
know that their only immediate public is the busy borderland 
between the academic and the journalistic worlds, where it is 
not subtlety or allusiveness that tells, but those half-dozen 
references and footnotes at the bottom of every page, and 
that general suitability for purposes of education. 

The dullard who has still to be nudged or enticed through 
literature will not see much in Swinburne’s essays. For 
these are pre-eminently for the keen. Without some know- 
ledge of the works concerned, their points miss fire; yet 
the knowledge required is not the general well-informedness 
that has been conscientiously mugged up, but the intimate 
familiarity which, because it sprang from, and has grown 
with, love, has become crystallised in the memory without 
an effort. Not, however, that the perusal of these essays is 
an enjoyment leading to nothing else. He who has once 
learned their style knows how to make most of the 
allusions explain themselves, and may read with profit— 
always provided he can reserve his judgment—even about 
authors strange to him. It is a big mistake to fall into 
the vulgar error of complaining that Swinburne’s rap- 
tures are inarticulate, and that he besmears all writers 
equally with meaningless superlatives. The degree of 
his admiration is but the index of his intellectual heat. 
The particular grounds for it are always most carefully 
set forward, and the epithets, even when there are 
many of them, chosen with the greatest deliberateness 
and discrimination. A certain notorious publicist in the 
course of an obituary notice expressed his impatience at the 
frequency of “ well-nigh’s ” and “ all but incomparable’s.”’ 
He was but revealing his own stupidity ; for when Swinburne 
employs such phrases it is almost invariably to hint in one 
and the same phrase that such and such a work is good in 
sonie particular way, and yet that in that very quality it is 
just excelled by some one other work referred to in the 
immediate context. 

“And he is practically always right ’°—so said to me, 
casually, a well-known modern poet who is also a critic 
and a scholar. Personally I would hardly put it so. The 
great thing is that in his attitude, in his method of 
approach to literature, he is right. He makes for the im- 
portant qualities, whether of substance or of spirit. His 
individual judgments, too, are most of them, and for the 
most part, sound. In particular pronouncements he could 
be sometimes very wild. Here is one that is not (in my 
opinion) quite so damning as it looks; but it does look 
very bad. In the Study of Ben Jonson the following 
extract from Discoveries is said to be “ pure gold”: 

‘* There is a necessity all men should love their country; he 
that professeth the contrary may be delighted with his words, but 
his heart is [not] there.” 


“ 


So Swinburne prints it, putting in the “not” as an 
obviously necessary emendation. A few pages further 
on Euripides is characterised as a “ fluent and facile dealer 
in flaccid verse and sentimental sophistry,” and it is implied 
that there is hardly ever truth in his utterances. Towards the 
end, again, the Phenisse in particular is called a “ shapeless 
and soulless abortion.”* We now know that rare Ben’s 
“ discoveries *? are those which had accrued to him, not 
from reflection on his own experiences, but from his readings 
of classical and other literature; the book is, in fact, 
composed mainly (perhaps entirely)t of quotations, and 
this particular jewel is from—the Phenisse of Euripides! 
But there is worse to follow; for the original being in 











* Never in Swinburne a mere epithet of abuse ; as here applied 
also to the Hercules Furens, it has a lot of meaning. 

¢ See the delightful introduction to M. Castelain’s most scholarly 
edition. (Paris: Hachette, 1907.) 
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verse and the reading incontestable, the unfortunate “ not ” 
is proven wrong, and “ there ” means “in his country.” 

Yet that is, after all, rather an unlucky than a serious 
blunder. A far graver error is it, for example, when Arden 
of Feversham is attributed to Shakespeare. The first 
English domestic tragedy is not devoid of power; but 
the utter joylessness pervading every scene of it, the lack 
of what may be called an imaginative background, and 
the plainness and monotony of the blank verse, however 
forcible, proclaim the absence of three great Shakespearian 
essentials ; any one of them would be alone far more than 
enough to set against those fierce and cruel home-thrusts 
of embittered erotic passion which temporarily overcame 
the critic’s judgment. 

Still, even at its worst, Swinburne’s criticism is literature, 
and as such is in a higher category than the purely academic 
writer’s criticism at its best. But discount all the literary 
qualities and it is still great criticism; even as a judge 
or valuator he remains immeasurably superior to the 
mere scholastic expert. The modern world, so crude and 
helpless compared to the ancients in every form of purely 
creative writing, is in this branch far ahead of them. It 
judges by intrinsic instead of superficial tests; it applies 
the fundamental principles of art in general, not the 
arbitrary rules and trivial classifications of formal rhetoric. 
Quintilian, though he could write an excellent Latin style, 
had no idea, and was not even capable of understanding, 
what great poetry is written for; and so he saw that 
Zschylus was a crude writer, far inferior to Sophocles 
and Euripides. Dionysius was a pedant and a pig-headed 
fool ; the most candid writer on the subject aptly pronounces 
him “ destitute of all that marks a true critic.” Longinus 
is the only one that matters ; he is in a different class ; his 
standard is “the sublime.” Now this was one of Swin- 
burne’s two great virtues as a critic, that he realised that 
what is “ sublime” in literature must take precedence of 
all else. I read not long ago an able essay in which, not- 
withstanding, it was implied that the two first names 
in English poetry were Chaucer, who was the father of 
it, and Wordsworth, by whom it was redeemed. There 
you have the pedant’s judgment; he was thinking of the 
development of the language, and of nothing else. How 
much more truth, how much more value, is in this of 
Swinburne : 

The first great English poet was the father of English tragedy 
and the creator of English blank verse. Chaucer and Spenser 
were great writers and great men ; they shared between them every 
gift which goes to the making of a poet except the one which alone 
can make a poet, in the proper sense of the word, great. Neither 
pathos nor humour nor fancy nor invention will suffice for that ; 
no poet is great as a poet whom no one could ever pretend to recognise 
as sublime. Sublimity is the test of imagination as distinguished 
from invention or from fancy; and the first English poet whose 
powers can be called sublime was Christopher Marlowe. 


And Swinburne’s judgments have another special virtue. 
Most writers on the drama or the novel fall into one of two 
pitfalls: either they assume that because art is practised 
“for art’s sake” it has therefore no sort of connection 
with morality at all, or they think it their function to 
elicit an author’s moral doctrines as, if anything, the essence 
of his work. With certain branches of all the arts it is 
obvious that moral values can have no concern; but most 
novels, and any but the very lightest of dramatic fantasies, 
must inevitably be in almost continual contact with questions 
of moral feeling. The tragedian meets such problems 
according to his lights; but he does not therefore 
necessarily preach. Swinburne saw that it is a case of 
playing on the naturally presupposed moral instincts or 
emotions of the reader and spectator, and of playing on 
them well or badly ; and he saw that in serious and ambitious 
drama this is a question of very great importance ; or 





rather it is the greatest one of all. There is, fortunately, 
no possibility of our having ever to adjudicate between 
success in this aim and success in purely poetic ends; 
for it is true of drama, though it is perhaps not true of lyric, 
that the highest flights of poetry are not even attainable 
by him who lacks this gift. In detecting the moral 
“ orientation ” of an author, and in criticising the manage- 
ment of a story’s moral factors, I will not say that Swinburne 
was infallible ; but I will say that in this respect his judgment 
was less adulterated by prejudices of creed or code, his 
insight keener and his remarks more pertinent, than those 
of any other writer. 

In the well-worn case of Greek tragedy in particular, 
his random sayings have never yet been properly 
appreciated. Most scholars regard anyone who, not 
being a professional scholar, expresses opinions about 
ancient literature, as an amateur and dilettante; for- 
getting that, when it comes to pure criticism, it is 
the scholar who is the amateur; the real expert (though 
not perhaps the only authoritative judge) is the writer 
in the same kind. But the main reason is, of course, 
that Swinburne mercilessly abused Euripides. Abuse 
always chills us when it is of a writer we have en- 
joyed; and not even Euripides can make a Greek play 
uninteresting ; no, nor unenjoyable. The instruments which 
ZEschylus created were so wonderful that even for a bungler, 
or it may be perhaps a wrecker, they did sometimes make 
music automatically ; and when they did not the series of 
discords is at least arresting. But as tragedies, the fact 
remains, these works are failures; and not one of their 
accusers has proved it with such detailed cogency as those 
who, setting out to praise them, have suffered one and 
all a fate the contrary of Balaam’s. A man may be 
intellectual, advanced, and humane in his ideals—Euripides 
may possibly have been all those things—but before he can 
be a dramatist he must be the vehicle of a vital force which 
lies far deeper even than the intellect. Swinburne, who 
has praised Aschylus and Sophocles in many passages with 
language at once judicious, grave, and beautiful—who 
else could have summarised the occasional defect of 
Sophocles in the phrase “ artistic quietism ” ?—Swinburne 
owes his peculiar value as a critic in no small degree to 
this: that whatever minor merits of a literary work might 
now and then bewitch him and upset his judgment, its merely 
intellectual merits never did. To say this is not by any 
means to underrate the intellect, but to imply a protest, 
and perhaps a timely one, against the miserable delusion 
that it can give the needful spark of life to novel, play, or 
poem. Only feeling and imagination can do that. 


ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. 


A HOUSE 


Now very quietly, and rather mournfully, 
In clouds of hyacinth the sun retires, 

And all the stubble-fields that were so warm to him 
Keep but in memory their borrowed fires. 


And I, the traveller, break, still unsatisfied, 
From that faint exquisite celestial strand, 
And turn and see again the only dwelling-place 
In this wide wilderness of darkening land. 


The house, that house, O now what change has come to it, 
Its crude red-brick facade, its roof of slate ; 

What imperceptible swift hand has given it 

A new, a wonderful, a queenly state ? 
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No hand has altered it, that parallelogram, 
So inharmonious, so ill-arranged ; 

That hard blue roof in shape and colour’s what it was : 
I know it’s not that any line has changed, 


Only that loneliness is now accentuate, 
And, as the dusk unveils the heaven’s deep cave, 
This small world’s feebleness fills me with awe again, 
And all man’s energies seem very brave. 


And this mean edifice, which some dull architect 
Built for an ignorant earth-turning hind, 

Takes on the quality of that magnificent 
Unshakeable dauntlessness of human kind. 


Darkness and stars will come, and long the night will be, 
Yet imperturbable that house will rest, 

Avoiding gallantly the stars’ chill scrutiny, 
Ignoring secrets in the midnight’s breast. 


Thunders may shudder it, and winds demoniac 
May howl their menaces, and hail descend ; 

Yet it will bear with them, serenely, steadfastly, 
Not even scornfully, and wait the end. 


And all a universe of nameless messengers 
From unknown distances may whisper fear, 
And it will imitate immortal permanence, 
And stare and stare ahead and scarcely hear. 


It stood there yesterday ; it will to-morrow, too, 
When there is none to watch, no alien eyes 
To watch its ugliness assume a majesty 
From this great solitude of evening skies. 


So lone, so very small, with worlds and worlds around, 
While life remains to it prepared to outface 
Whatever awful unconjectured mysteries 
May hide and wait for it in time and space. 
J. C. SQuIRE. 


Drama 
UNDER NIAGARA 


HAVE just seen Intolerance, or Love's Struggle 
I Throughout the Ages, at Drury Lane Theatre, “ the 

most colossal, thrilling, and unique motion picture- 
drama ever created.” (I quote the company’s announce- 
ment without irony. Irony! Good heavens, I have been 
rolled out flat!) It has been surmised that the midgc, 
dancing the hay for an hour or so between sunset and night, 
feels perhaps as though it had lived through three score 
years and ten, it lives so quickly. I have been rushed 
through twenty-five centuries in an evening. This will be an 
utterly inadequate notice. I have just received about two 
hundred thousand violent and more or less incongruous im- 
pressions in three hours and a quarter (with appropriate emo- 
tions); and circumstances, over whom I have no control, 
ordain now that I shall at once give an account of them. I 
can’t. My head feels as small and light as an apple ; my legs, 
though they still support me, are either made of cotton-wool 
or they belong to someone else. Physically and mentally 
I feel as though I had been motoring at top speed all day ; 
trees, houses, hedges going swish-swish, swish-swish past 


me, second after second, hour after hour, and the white 
road endlessly splitting in front like a cleft stick. ill 
day inside the car, it seems, the other occupants have been 
reading aloud to me, without intermission, passages from 
the most gorgeous and lurid pages of Flaubert’s Salammbé, 
alternating with pages from Dean Farrar’s Life of 
Christ, from a tip-top American love and murder story 
and a thundering play by Victor Hugo on the Massacres 
of St. Bartholomew. And we finished them all four. I 
think a gramophone, too, must have been playing all the 
while ; say, the Liebestod or other such exciting Wagnerian 
music—at least if I am to account for my complex emotions ; 
and the chauffeur, it would seem, must have broken from 
time to time into one of those simple sort of songs which 
go straight to the heart and are irresistibly riveting. While 
I myself, being in a state of incipient brain fever, incessantly 
changed the whirling words of the readers into visual 
hallucinations of extraordinary vividness. My word, what 
a joy ride! Am I happy now? No. 

I saw dream architecture more De Quinceyish than 
De Quincey; scenes of matter-of-fact melodrama more 
circumstantial than—the book has not yet been written. 
I saw the armies of Cyrus and Belshazzar; a working girl 
and boy, oh, desperately in love, and going through awful 
things! I saw strikers shot down, and the towers of 
Babylon in flames ; Belshazzar’s feast and jolly little babies. 
I saw battering-rams, war elephants, Jesus Christ turning 
water into wine, forgiving the woman taken in adultery, 
men hurled down from walls three hundred feet high, 
burning pitch, the interior of offices, heads chopped off 
(only in’ a flash), a condemned man mounting the latest 
improved hanging-erection, the slums of Jerusalem, the 
lady members of American rescue and “ up-lift ” societies, 
an Oberammergau tableau of the Crucifixion, two murders, 
and an attempted rape. I saw the temples and ceremonies 
of Bel and Isthar, Renaissance Paris, Catharine de Medici, 
her hysterical son, thousands of men at arms who lived 
500 B.c., thousands of dancing girls, the poor parts of 
Jerusalem, Babylon, Paris, and New York, and also the 
palaces therein, the marriage market of Babylon, the 
interior of a Huguenot home, a motor outracing an express 
train, and a modern créche. Isaw crowds of tiny human beings 
hacking each other to pieces, dancing, feasting, struggling, 
running, climbing, galloping on horses, moving up and 
down gigantic flights of steps, swarming through colossal 
gateways, scaling walls. I saw some of them large as life, 
also doing all these things. I saw the faces of suffering, 
rejoicing human beings so close that they were larger 
than life. Faces expressing (not exaggeratedly, but with 
extraordinary skill) every emotion; horror, love, desperate 
anxiety, fear of death, rapture of meeting, hatred, suspicion, 
revenge, maternal tenderness, lust, young desire, perplexity, 
and various mixtures of all these emotions finely and 
obviously delineated. Not a stop on the human organ 
remained unpulled, and the bellows were working full 
pressure all the time! 

What an orgy of sensation and experience it was! And 
I am expected to criticise it, to write about it! If 
only all this had been to me but as the sound of flutes I 
might succeed. But it has not. I consult the mirror. 
True, I look older than the chair on which I sit; but no 
Leonardesque smile of well-digested experience or sublime 
cetachment plays about the lips. It is much more like 
the face of a stricken idiot. It reminds me more of Oswald’s 
at the end of Ghosts, an Oswald who, in addition, had really 
been given the sun. This article must peter out in a 
murmur: “ Too much, too much, too much.” Some day I 
will try and think about it. 

DesmonD MacCartuy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ERSONS interested in the improvement of printing 
P ought not to miss the correspondence now pro- 
ceeding in the Times Literary Supplement. Mr. 
Cobden-Sanderson, who has for years run the Doves Press 
with such distinction, recently published a catalogue of the 
works he has printed. He appended a “ Consecratio ”’ 
which (it is argued) might be taken as suggesting that the 
type used in his Press, and the punches and matrices prece- 
dent to that type, were his property. Last week a firm of 
solicitors wrote to say that: “ By virtue of an agreement 
between Mr. Emery Walker and Mr. Cobden-Sanderson 
made in 1909, the ultimate ownership of the articles in ques- 
tion depends on which of the two survives the other.” And 
now Mr. Gerard Meynell, himself a printer, steps in on behalf 
of the public and asks the parties concerned to say what 
they intend to do with these types. It is really a rather 
important point. There is no doubt that the private 
presses which have worked in England these last thirty 
years have done commercial printing much good. There is 
equally little doubt that they might have done still more 
good. 


* * * 


When a man starts a private press his normal practice is 
this. He gets type designed, he prints a certain number 
of books with it in limited editions and at high prices, and 
he then closes down with an announcement either that his 
type has been destroyed or that it has been locked up. 
Now this would be scarcely public-spirited even if the enter- 
prise had been “ original’ throughout. But, generally 
speaking, a good deal of the credit is due to other people. 
In the first place, it is unusual for these printers to do new 
books ; they prefer Shakespeare, or Shelley, or the Bible. 
In the second place, their types are usually modelled upon 
those of Jenson or Ratdolt or some other fifteenth-century 
genius whose work is common property. And in the third 
place they do not cut their types themselves, but get Mr. Prince 
or some such expert todothe job. The things they print are, 
as I say, useful as models, but they do not give direct 
pleasure to a wide public. Most of the few copies that are 
sold go into the hands of connoisseurs who, more often 
than not, do not cut the pages ; and in the end, they frequently 
finish their course, very carefully preserved, in an American 
museum. Save that the private presses offer a model to 
producers and that ordinary typefounders are at liberty 
to imitate their types, they have done nothing. I would not 
underrate—I have often stressed—the value of their example, 
but it is obvious that they might produce a vastly greater 
effect if this dog-in-the-manger policy about types were not 
adopted. When a man closes down his press he can have 
no motive for destroying or secluding his punches and 
matrices save: (1) personal vanity ; (2) a quite unjustifiable 
and wrong-headed promise to purchasers of his ‘books. 
What he really ought to do is to sell his matrices to a com- 
mercial firm or let anyone who likes found types from them. 
I should scarcely be exaggerating if I said that in no single 
case can a type first used in a private press be bought on the 
market. This ought not to be. I am curious to see what 
reply Mr. Emery Walker, who has always shown himself 
a very enthusiastic and public-spirited artist, will make. 


% a ae 


_It may be presumed that the recent striking demonstra- 
tion of the intelligence of the Russian people will lead to an 





increase of English interest in Russian literature. Though 
there are many English people who have read Tolstoi, 
Turgenev and Dostoevski, there are few who have the 
foggiest idea about the history of Russian literature or are 
even aware that—save perhaps for Gogol and Pushkin— 
Russia has any great classics other than these three. 
Lermontov, Krylov and Goncharov are scarcely known 
here, and the status of others, like Aksakov and Nekrasov, 
is not realised at all. The gaps in translations are gradually 
being filled up. Goncharov’s Oblomov, though much 
mutilated, was published in an English version last year ; 
a fine translation of Aksakov is being issued by Mr. Edward 
Arnold ; and Nekrasov’s great and very touching and amusing 
poem, Who Can be Happy and Free in Russia? in a lively 
translation by Juliet Soskice, has just been added to the 
** World’s Classics ” series. It is, however, difficult tu get 
the hang of a foreign literature (or of English literature, 
for that matter—a skeleton map of it ought to be learnt 
by every child as we learn the dates of our kings) without 
having a slight historical framework into which to fit any 
author. The best short history of Russian literature is 
the perfect sketch by Mr. Maurice Baring in the Home 
University Library, and Prince Kropotkin’s book (Duck- 
worth. 2s. 6d.) makes a good second string. As a supple- 
ment nothing could be more useful than A Russian Anthology 
in English (Kegan Paul. 38s. 6d. net), which has just been 
compiled by Mr. C. E. Bechhofer. 


* * * 


Mr. Bechhofer gives specimens (long specimens, not mere 
puzzling quotations) from every dead Russian writer of 
the first importance. Twenty-five of them are represented, 
and there is an appendix consisting of ballads and folk 
songs. You get a most amusing sketch by Tchekhov (called, 
on this occasion, Chehov); an exciting passage from The 
Idiot ; thirty pages from Tolstoi, including a long extract 
from his extremely sound criticism of Maupassant; a 
dozen pages from Turgenev’s Fathers and Children; twelve 
of Krylov’s Fables, and so on. The extracts have been 
chosen rather as being intrinsically interesting to an English 
reader than as representing their authors’ “ characteristics ” 
most adequately, One of the most striking refers to our- 
selves. It occurs in one of the letters of Karamzin (1766- 
1826), who is here represented by a description of a visit to 
Wieland at Weimar, and by analyses of the French and 
English character. He was in London in 1790 and found 
the climate “damp, gloomy and sad.”’ Englishmen from 
a distance he had viewed with rapture ; but, closer, he 
found that he did not “ like their cold character ”’ : 

** It is a volcano, covered with ice,” said a French emigrant 
to me with a smile. But I stand, and look; I do not see the 
flames, but meanwhile I freeze. My Russian heart loves to pour out 
in frank, lively conversation, loves the play of the eyes, the quick 
change of the face, the expressive movements of the hand. The 
Englishman is silent, even-tempered, talks like a book, never dis- 
closing our swift currents of soul which shake magnetically our 
whole physical system. It is said that he is profounder than other 
men: is not this because he seems profound, because the thick 
blood moves in him more slowly and gives him the appearance of 
meditation, often without any ideas? But that the English are 
enlightened and judicious, I agree. . . . The English love to be charit- 
able, love to surprise with their generosity, and always assist one 
in need, as soon as they are convinced that he is not shamming 
misfortune. In the opposite case they would sooner let him die of 
hunger than help him, fearing a deception offensive to their self- 
esteem. 

The lot of the poor in England was horrible, as poverty was 
always assumed to be deserved. The English were honest, 
proud (especially of their Constitution), loyal friends (though, 
at the same time, subtle egoists), but not like Russians : 
“ To do good, not knowing why, is the way of our poor 
unreasoning heart.” Sotomon EaG.e, 
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NEW NOVELS 


Changing Winds. By Sr. JonnG. Ervine. Maunsel. 6s. net. 
Wolfang. By J. Mitts Wuirnam. Methuen. 
The Invisible Balance Sheet. By Karrina Trask. Lane. 6s. 


Mr. Ervine has had the courage to make his hero what 
is called a “ coward,” and to study the “ cowardice ” sym- 
pathetically. There is a great saying of Mr. Shaw’s to the 
effect that “ there is no such thing as courage—only pride ” : 
and to that we ought to add a corollary, that there is no 
such thing as cowardice, only eccentricity. In almost any 
act of courage there are two eclements—the apprehension 
and the effort of will. No one can possibly pass any judg- 
ment, with decency, on the act, without knowing the precise 
range and balance of those elements—which is impossible. 
This is, of course, the old truth as to all moral judgments : 
the truth of “ Judge not, that ye be not judged,” and of 
“There, but for the grace of God, go I.” , Only, while people 
are ready enough to extend this charitable understanding to 
many faults, they are, in the bulk, shy of extending it to 
certain specific failings—notably cowardice. They feel the 
thing is so deplorable that they shrink from being suspected 
of sympathy with it, and it does not, apparently, occur to 
them that that shrinking is, in is turn, “ cowardice.” 
We are apt to forget how narrow, how almost imperceptible, 
is the line between the man who overcomes his fear and the 
man who just fails to overcome his fear. A hair’s breadth of 
will, or even of mere opportunity, is often all that divides 
your hero from your coward. And the thing is so capricious. 
One knows of men who can advance under fire “ without 
turning a hair” (as the exaggerative phrase goes), yet 
shudder and faint at the prospect of inoculation; men 
who will face a howling mob, yet cannot by any effort of 
will bring themselves to look over the edge of a moderately 
high cliff; men who will climb upon the dizziest pinnacles, 
yet have not the courage to face the fact of their accumu- 
lating bills, or the strictures of their maiden-aunts. And 
where a thing is as capricious as this, it follows that there 
is a lot of what we blindly call “luck” in whether a man 
faces his difficulties or “ funks ” them. Everybody’s nerve 
has some breaking-point, something that is too hard for it. 
If a man has the fortune to go through life without meeting 
the particular point at which he would break, we call him 
brave; if he has not, we call him a coward. And that is all 
there is about it. The opportunity of psychological analysis 
offered to the artist by such a theme is obvious. Shake- 
speare handled it in Measure for Measure. One of the best 
studies of it is by Sir Walter Scott—an author now, I believe, 
not so widely read as he used to be. Of contemporaries, 
Mr. A. E. W. Mason wrote finely on the subject in a short 
story, but somewhat spoiled it by inartistic elaboration 
when he came to expand it into the more famous novel. 
Mr. Ervine’s treatment is simple, dignified and realistic : 
it understands and interprets without relenting or senti- 
mentalising. His Henry Quinn desires to enlist, but refrains 
and postpones out of sheer fear: 

In England, men were charging the queer people who called them- 
selves Conscientious Objectors with cowardice, but the charge seemed 
a baseless one to Henry. He did not believe that he could endure 
the odium and obloquy which some of the Conscientious Objectors 
had borne. Henry was not a Conscientious Objector, nor 
could he understand the state of mind of the man who was. He was a 
coward. Inside him, he knew that he was a coward. 

Only, happening to be in Dublin at the time of the Rising, 
he finds that when he is actually amid bullets and blood he 
is not afraid of them in the least. The waste entailed by 


5s. net. 


fear comes home to him, and he goes off to England, quite 
serenely at last, toenlist. He has got a grip on the old truth: 


** Life isn’t worth while, if one is afraid to lose it 
or two more, what do they matter if the job be shirked ? ” 


a year 





I have dwelt on this aspect of the book because it is here 
that the main merit and interest lie. In particular, the 
love between Henry and Mary, and Mary’s attitude towards 
Henry’s weakness, are beautiful. But there is another 
aspect which to the purely superficial glance might seem 
more interesting, because topical. Changing Winds belongs 
to the school of Mr. Britling Sees It Through, of Dead Yes- 
terday. It shows us intellectual and political movements 
up to, and during, the war. It has the special interest that 
it includes Ireland—both North and South—in the survey. 
A host of real people are introduced in thin disguise ; indeed, 
sometimes so thin that it won’t wash. Two popular novel- 
ists are attacked with a bitterness as unnecessary as it is 
manifestly unjust: they appear to be introduced for 
that purpose. Is this a fair mode of controversy ? 
Then again (and this, as far as I know, is a new method), 
well-known men are described under names not their own, 
and afterwards suddenly introduced under their own names 
as well, which gives a queer sense of unreality. 

The Irish part is far better than the English. Henry 
himself, his father, his rustic sweetheart Sheila, his Dublin 
friends, are all vital, distinct : one cares for them and about 
them. The English characters, with the exception of Mary, 
are either shadows or types. Lady Cecily Jayne, the 
beautiful, voluptuous, soulless, ‘high life’’ vampire, is in so 
stale and poor a convention that I cannot understand a man 
of Mr. Ervine’s brains bothering with her; her husband is 
little better. Even the three friends, Gilbert, Ninian and 
Roger, with whom Henry is at school and whose fortunes 
throughout are bound up with him and his, remain vague. 
The four initiate a political society—the “ Improved Tories ” 
—which is to do great things, and each is represented, 
besides, as being notably brilliant and successful in his pro- 
fession. Their talk issometimes extremely clever, but often 
it seems rather forced, and their habit of exaggerated 
ejaculation, the garnishing of their enthusiasms with such 
phrases as “Oh Lordy God,” fails to convince. There is, 
of course, a lot of acute and humorous charactcrisation, 
as when Gilbert says of an affected priest: “ He looks as 
if he had just committed a miracle, and is afraid he may 
do it again!” But the whole thing is too long. By that 
I do not mean that it is ever uninteresting. I have read 
every word of it with the liveliest interest. It is a good 
book, but if it were pulled together it would be a very good 
book indeed. It is rich in various knowledge and sympathy, 
but—571 pages! A better number would have been 371. 
And then we could have been spared Lady Cecily. The 
part that moves me most is the dedication of Henry’s first 
book to his father: I wish I had space to quote it. 

Mr. Mills Whitham has one gift which, if properly used, 
might carry him far. He has a genuinely poetical appre- 
hension of life. But he so smothers it in the conventional— 
and, at the same time, in the capricious—as to give it little 
chance. Wolfang is worth reading for the last hundred and 
twenty pages, which have real passion and power; but, 
before that, one is troubled by the familiarity of the theme : 
the wicked, decayed family—the one good son, unhappily 
married to a drunkard who will not release him—the love- 
affair between him and the daughter of the hard, “ religious,” 
self-righteous countryman who has an implacable feud with 
the wicked, decayed family—even the locking-up of the 
recalcitrant daughter by the stern father. And one is 
troubled still more by people who habitually talk like this : 

** Dungeon for a soul,” he went on with a scornful laugh, “so I 
babble like a lunatic, or sit like a dumb-stricken loon. Not 
another word till we have bathed, or I shall be launched upon a tale to 
freeze the marrow in your bones.” 

Yet from such unpromising materials does Mr. Whitham, 
by sincerity of effort, work up to a moving and impressive 
tragedy. 
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The Invisible Balance Sheet is a sentimentally-written 
story about a young man—an American—who is left a vast 
fortune on condition that he never marries. He comes 
to see “ the loss of gain, the worthlessness of gold, the misery 
of millions!” I should not be surprised if this book had a 
considerable sale. GERALD GouLp. 


THE LAW OF THE SEA 


The Destruction of Merchant Ships under International Law. 
By Sir Freperick Smirn, K.C., M.P., His Majesty’s 
Attorney-General. Dent. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Law of the Sea. By G.W.T.Omonp. Black. 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Everyone knows that there has been a great deal of—to 
put it at the lowest—disingenuous talk in Germany about 
the “ Freedom of the Sea.”” It has sometimes, unfortunately, 
been met in this country by loose thinking and loose writing. 
The term “ Freedom of the Sea” is a good enough verbal 
weapon for a belligerent, but it should not be admitted into 
the vocabulary of anyone who is concerned with the serious 
questions raised by the war. One of those questions is 
undoubtedly “‘the Law of the Sea”—a question of real 
importance which will require some kind of settlement 
when peace comes, and will certainly leave some of its 
prickles in the fingers of the peace negotiators. It is a 
mixed question of international policy and international law, 
and therefore is not simple or easy to grasp. Any book is 
welcome which deals with it shortly and clearly in a way in 
which the ordinary man can understand its real bearings. 

Sir Frederick Smith’s book fulfils these requirements : it 
is a lawyer’s book, but written in a compass and form suitable 
for the lay as well as the legal reader. It deals, of course, 
with only one division of the larger problem of sea law ; 
but nearly all the important factors in that problem are 
reproduced in this single division of it. The Attorney- 
General, with the assistance of Dr. Coleman Philippson, 
asks and attempts to answer this question: What are the 
legal rights of a belligerent as to the destruction of merchant 
ships in time of war? The question is therefore one as to 
the rules of international law regulating traffic upon the sea 
in time of war. The “ Law of the Sea” with which we are 
concerned is in fact only a law between belligerent and 
belligerent, or belligerent and neutral—a law regulating the 
use of the sea in war, not in peace. And this book illustrates 
very clearly both the merits and the defects of this law as it 
existed before the present war. On some points the law was 
clear and settled ; on others it was doubtful and disputed, 
and in the latter case there existed no international method 
of obtaining either definition or agreement. Thus the right 
of a belligerent to destroy an enemy merchant ship under 
certain circumstances was universally admitted, although 
there was some doubt and dispute as to the circumstances 
under which the right accrued. Roughly, it is truc to say 
that in 1914 the Law of the Sea was that a belligerent had 
the right to destroy an enemy merchant ship only in the 
event of it being impossible or dangerous for him to bring 
it into one of his ports for adjudication before a prize court, 
and only after he had made provision for the safety of 
passengers and crew. But the whole question of the right 
of a belligerent to destroy a neutral merchant ship was in 
dispute. The Attorney-General’s chapter on this subject is 
not quite so satisfactory as that on enemy prizes. The 
truth is that Great Britain has always maintained that a 
belligerent under no circumstances has the right to destroy a 
neutral prize, and that if such a vessel cannot be brought in 
for adjudication, she must be released. But many other 





States, including Russia, France, and the United States, have 
not adopted the British rule, and have recognised the right 
to destroy neutral prizes under exceptional circumstances. 
The rule adopted by these States would in effect make the 
same law as to the right of destruction apply both to neutral 
and to enemy prizes. But this disagreement has no real 
bearing upon the important question of German practice 
in the submarine campaign. The real illegality (and in- 
humanity) of Germany has consisted not in the fact that she 
has destroyed merchant ships, enemy or neutral, but in her 
method of doing so. Before this war the law was universal 
that a vessel could only be destroyed (1) under exceptional 
circumstances, (2) after visit and search, and (3) after pro- 
vision had been made for the safety of those on board. In 
other words, no State pretended that the right of destruction 
for the sake of destruction existed, but only where a vessel 
had been captured legally, and for some exceptional reason 
could not be brought into port. It is the indiscriminate 
destruction of merchant ships without visit or search by 
Germany which breaks the letter and the spirit both of the 
Law of the Sea and the Law of Humanity. 

Mr. Omond in a very small space travels over almost the 
whole extent of the Law of the Sea. His first three chapters 
on the Armed Neutrality and the law in the wars of the 
French Revolution are excellent. The latter part of the 
book, which deals with such contentious questions as the 
Declarations of Paris and London and an International 
Prize Court, do not altogether escape from the bias of the 
moment. The Law of the Sea, if it is ever to be effective 
and just, must be a compromise between the rights and 
interests of the belligerent and those of the neutral. A 
belligerent in the middle of a long naval war can perhaps 
hardly be expected to do justice to the case of the neutral ; 
but Mr. Omond’s first three chapters ought to have taught 
him the lesson that even before the much-criticised Declara- 
tion of Paris circumstances always and necessarily made 
it difficult for a navy to exercise its “full power to cope 
with ships sailing under neutral flags.” Every State which 
when belligerent talks loudly of the “ frauds of the neutral 
flag,” to-morrow, when it is a neutral, will call them “ the 
sacred rights of the neutral.” 


MR. KIPLING’S DIVERSIONS 


A Diversity of Creatures. By Rupyarp Krpiinc. Mac- 
millan. 6s. (Other editions, 5s. net and 4s, 6d. net.) 


Edward Gibbon once desired to be solicited to undertake 
a new work and despatched Lord Sheffield to provoke the 
solicitation, warning him that, when the bookseller seemed 
eager, he was to be put off at first and told, in particular, 
that Gibbon was old and rich and lazy. The bookseller 
believed too readily and the work was never solicited. 
However unfortunate it may have been, we can sym- 
pathise with this credulity; it is easy to believe that an 
author, successful in fame and circulation, is averse from 
serious work. We seck to excuse ourselves for the impression 
we have formed that Mr. Kipling who, though younger than 
Gibbon, is very likely much richer, is beginning to betray a 
convincing air of laziness. 

His latest volume is composed of echoes and gleanings. 
It is softer, serener and rather more human than his early 
work; but it is also rather fatigued. It suggests an old 
billiard-player, who will not be at the pains of playing 
matches, but consents to knock the balls about in private to 
show the kind of thing he used to do. We imagine him 
asking whether his Stalky and Co. is remembered, and on 
receiving a negative answer (but this is unlikely), saying 
that it was something like this—‘‘ this” being the new 
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story Regulus. The first symptom of languor occurred in 
an earlier book, in the story With the Night Mail, in which 
Mr. Kipling turned his astonishing gift for describing 
machinery to the description of a machine which did not 
exist and of which he had imagined obviously only the super- 
ficialities. It was well done, but it was not playing the 
game; it was too much as though he had arranged the 
balls before beginning his break. 

This volume contains the development of a hint in that 
story; and in As Easy as A.B.C. Mr. Kipling outlines 
what one supposes to be his Utopia. A Utopia is a deadly 
thing for betraying a man; and this tale shows an intel- 
lectual bankruptcy which should be enough to destroy for 
ever the author’s credit as a political teacher and propa- 
gandist of Empire. Mr. Kipling’s ideal world (with its 
dwindling birth-rate) has a contemptuous horror of crowds, 
shudders at the thought of voting or taking political decisions 
and seeks to put off all administrative responsibility on to 
an unwilling Aerial Board of Control, which manages 
** traffic and all it implies.”” Here also Mr. Kipling commits 
an unusual fault of tact in giving ‘* MacDonough’s Song ” in 
full after describing it with words o#dread ; it is very like 
the rest of his political verse and it would be flattery to call 
it ‘‘ an infernal legacy for any man to leave behind.” 

But the stripping off of his prophetical weeds only shows 
him the more clearly as an artist of exquisite ability in 
description. It was in that character that he made his 
name ; all the rest was a flimsy illusion. And these stories, 
though trifles, are the trifles of one who is, in the most 
serious sense of the word, a master—a writer, that is, who 
has complete control of his method and of whom the young 
may learn style, if not wisdom. The story called My Son’s 
Wife, to take an example at random, is a wonder of con- 
trivance. The hero begins as a young man of a type which 
his author dislikes and describes acridly : 

He had suffered from the disease of the century since his early 
youth and before he was thirty he was heavily marked with it. 
He and a few friends had rearranged Heaven very comfortably, but 
the reorganisation of Earth, which they called Society, was even 
greater fun. It demanded work in the shape of many taxi-rides 
daily ; hours of brilliant talk with brilliant talkers ; some sparkling 
correspondence; a few silences (but on the understanding that 
their own turn should come soon) while other people expounded 
philosophies ; and a fair number of picture-galleries, tea-fights, 
concerts, theatres, music-halls, and cinema-shows; the whole 


trimmed with love-making to women whose hair smelt of cigarette- 
smoke. 


Now Mr. Kipling expects none of his readers to love this 
young man ; yet he turns him, after his jilting by one of the 
cigarette-scented women, into a sporting landlord, who 
lives on his own soil and marries the green-eyed hunting 
daughter of the local attorney and whom we are intended to 
regard, and, in fact, under the spell, do regard, with approval. 
The transition by which Mr. Kipling leads his readers from 
his own dislike to his own sympathy passes almost un- 
noticed as the story develops; it lies, we think, in two or 
three pages in which the young man’s pain after his jilting 
is vividly and lovingly described. It is a slight matter, but 
it reveals the method of a writer consummately capable of 
getting his story told. 

This skill appears again in a very different way in perhaps 
the most farcical piece of writing Mr. Kipling has ever com- 
mitted, the absurd story, The Village that Voted the Earth 
was Flat. Thetale recalls M. Jules Romains’ longer and even 
more unbridled novel Les Copains, in which vengeance was 
taken on three separate towns by persuading them to make 
themselves a mockery. Mr. Kipling routs a village which 
persecuted motorists, and, though his fancy is not so bold 
in sweep of design as that of M. Romains, it is more actual 
and exhilarating enough. Horseplay, perhaps—but there 


is a sparkle of genius in the horseplay, as can be proved by 





contrasting it with a much duller tale, The Vortex, all the 
humour of which depends on the unpleasantness of being 
stung by bees, and the handling of which does not rise above 
its theme. The Village that Voted the Earth was Flat is 
an excellent example of the solid and irresistible humorous 
writing which Mr. Kipling has previously displayed in 
Brugglesmith and My Sunday at Home, and which so fre- 
quently just failed in Stalky and Co. These tales may appeal 
to our more vulgar and less discerning instincts, but so does 
more of the work of the great humorists, from Aristophanes 
onwards, than we are always disposed to admit. 


OTHER PEOPLE’S WAYS 
In Good Company. 


5s. net. 

Through Life and Round the World. By Raymonp 
BiaTuwaytT. Illustrated by Mortimer MENPEs. Allen 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


A diversity of acquaintances is the common feature of 
Messrs. Kernahan and Blathwayt and the subject-matter 
of the two books before us. Mr. Kernahan seems to have 
been the friend, simultaneously, of Oscar Wilde and S. J. 
Stone, the author of The Church's One Foundation. Mr. 
Blathwayt, even more eclectic in his tastes, found at one 
stage of his career that he could make the best use of them 
by interviewing people he knew for the Pall Mall Gazette. 
In this capacity he managed to pull off a triple event— 
tackling Cardinal Manning in the morning, Charles Coburn 
(the singer of Come Where the Booze is Cheaper) in the 
afternoon, and George du Maurier in the evening of 
the same day. He stayed with R. H. Benson in Jerusalem, 
and he has seen Mr. Bottomley in bed—weeping over one 
of his own articles. He has indeed seen life. 

There is a striking difference between the two books. 
Mr. Kernahan has not attempted to write autobiography ; 
he merely writes a few essays, sandwiching Lord Roberts 
in between Swinburne and Watts-Dunton. Yet his volume 
has a curiously autobiographical effect. We feel all the 
time that we are seeing his characters through the medium 
of Mr. Kernahan’s own individuality and experiences. 
Mr. Blathwayt, on the other hand, apparently began his 
book with the intention of writing his life, but became 
so interested in describing the people he met that he forgot 
all about himself when about half-way through with it, 
and thenceforth regarded himself as a spectator rather 
than the subject. The result is something as inconsecutive 
as a revue, and at least as amusing. In amongst Mr. 
Hardy’s identification of Tess and other characters, Mrs. 
Florence Barclay’s reasons for choosing The Rosary as a 
title, and such literary matters, we come across the delightful 
story of the Japanese guide who would talk about the works 
of Herbert Spencer at inconvenient moments, and a few 
honourable chestnuts such as the actor’s boast: “Ah! 
my boy, when I played Hamlet, the audience took fifteen 
minutes leaving the theatre,” and the retort: “ Was 
he lame?” 

Mr. Kernahan reserves his most elaborate treatment 
for Watts-Dunton, but his touch is somewhat formal. 
A review of many friendships has interest, but it is no 
key toa personality. Rossetti is said to have been enchanted 
by Watts-Dunton’s conversational powers ; his improvisation 
was as “ perfect” as a “ fitted jewel.”” The author gives 
us a few scraps of his talk—pleasant, but not inspired. 
His most frequent observation appears to have been “ Ah!” 
—‘ which meant that he had been profoundly interested, 
perhaps even profoundly stirred.” We are also told that 
‘no one could put so much into an ‘ah’ as he.” And 


By Covtson Kernanan. John Lane. 
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yet foreigners are supposed to make the libellous allegation 
that we are not a conversational nation. We believe it 
was Heine who defined silence as “ a conversation with an 
Englishman.” 

The reminiscence of Mr. Blathwayt which pleases us most 
is one of Sir Sydney Olivier. The writer had been lecturing 
in Jamaica on the Empire. Sir Sydney, then Governor 
of the Island, moved a vote of thanks to the speaker which 
“assumed the form and aspect rather of a vote of censure.” 
There were White and coloured Jamaicans in the audience. 
Mr. Blathwayt, we may be sure, had been saying the correct 
things about the White Man’s Burden, and the local Arch- 
bishop and an Archdeacon had been supporting him. Then 
the Governor rose up and declared his willingness to see 
Dr. Clifford “ laying a restraining hand upon those prancing 
pro-Consuls who did the Empire so much real harm ” ; 
after which he discussed the possibilities of race-fusion 
between whites and blacks! We wish Mr. Blathwayt 
had told us just how the audience took it, before gliding 
off to relate things about Southern Nigeria, where he went 
to see @ native pirate shot. There is no accounting for 
some people’s tastes. 


IRELAND AND THE WAR 


An Irish Apologia. By Warre B. WE tts. Maunsel, 
Dublin. 1s. net. 

It is a rather unexpected thing to encounter a book 
by an Englishman of Unionist associations which examines 
sympathetically the failure of Ireland to “ respond” fully 
to the war. The aim of the author is to “ better Anglo-Irish 
relations,” an ordinary aim enough; but he proceeds 
courageously from the basis that Ireland “ does not recognise 
or admit as shortcomings those qualities of thought and 
action . . . which have been responsible for her different 
outlook upon, and different attitude towards, the European 
War.” As he does not wish to discuss the political origins 
of the situation—the name of Sir Edward Carson is not 
once mentioned in this little book—the point of view 
disclosed rests mainly on historical and racial considerations. 
Great stress is laid on the “ remoteness” of Ireland from 
Europe through the ages. Much importance is attached 
to the escape of Ireland from the influences of the Roman 
Empire. Mr. George Russell, Mr. Jeudwine, the late 
Lieut. Kettle, and Emile Montégut are called in as witnesses 
to the superiority of the ancient Irish code. Subsequently 
Mr. Wells proceeds to what is a more familiar theme, and 
catalogues the crimes of the English conquest of the island. 
Coming to present-day troubles, he does not defend the 
rebellion of last year, or even the Irish objection to 
Conscription ; but he seems to say that both will be forgiven 
by the Englishman who remembers that Ireland, by 
virtue of her history, must be “intensely preoccupied 
with herself” and strangely “remote from Europe.” 
The reverse of the case was put by Montégut (a minor 
Sainte-Beuve), who, writing on John Mitchel and the Young 
Ireland Movement sixty years ago, pointed out that, to 
European Liberals, the most fiery Irish partisans of revolution 
seemed to be less versed in progressive ideas than the most 
obstinate Monarchist on the Continent. “The contrast 
with the land of liberty and industry is too striking.... All 
Europe reads English newspapers; but who reads Irish 
journals and pamphlets?” (Mazzini’s sneer at Irish 
Nationalism might have been quoted in this connection.) 
In another place, however, Mr. Wells informs us—we had 
not heard it before—that there is an Irish-speaking Depart- 
ment at the French Foreign Office which is concerned 
exclusively with Ireland. 





We know of other nations, not remote from Europe, 
who are also “ intensely preoccupied with themselves ” ; 
nor is the Sinn Feiner the singular type of Nationalist 
Mr. Wells imagines. Like Nationalists elsewhere, Sinn 
Feiners have the faculty of persuading themselves that what 
stands in their light stands also in the light of humanity. 
What is peculiar to Ireland is, rather, the historical failure 
of the Sinn Fein spirit. It may be said, indeed, that the 
anti-English and the pro-English propagandas encounter 
there precisely the same obstacle—namely, the curious 
scepticism of the Irish people in regard to human ideals, 
which is perhaps the result of clerical influences. This is 
a factor which Mr. Wells overlooks in considering the 
failure of Ireland to rise to the height of the Allies’ argument. 
With the sceptical habit of mind is combined an unusual 
amount of Christian good nature; and consequently 
England, in sudden difficulties, be her cause good or bad, 
can always count on the help of thousands of Separatist 
Irishmen. The success of Irish recruiting in the early 
days of the war was largely due to this instinct to oblige 
a neighbour. Mr. Bernard Shaw remarked quite rightly 
that the proper Army poster for Ireland would have been : 
Go, Help Old England as Usual! What Mr. Wells has to 
say of the aftermath of the rebellion is very sound; he 
is fully aware of the folly of trying to coerce the Irish 
people. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The House of Lyme. By Tue Lavy Newron. Heinemann, 21s. net. 


Lady Newton’s book is an interesting addition to the history of 
great houses. The Leghs have lived at Lyme for many hundred 
years. The present house was not built until the sixteenth century, 
but there was an earlier house on the property with which the Leghs 
have been connected since Richard Ll. granted the lands o: Hantey 
to the founder of their family. Lady Newton tells us all there is to 
tell about the early Leghs, who, by Royal services and marriage, 
came into possession o1 Lancashire and Cheshire estates, but her 
story proper begins with the Sir Piers Legh, seventh of his name, 
who built Lyme and made it the home of those sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century grandchildren and great-grandchildren of his 
whose features and characters she has made so very lifelike and real. 
One feels one has penetrated not only among living inhabitants of 
Lyme, old and young, solemn and gay, but, thanks to their letters, 
into that past old England—the world of a handful of people centring 
about a few great houses, serving their country abroad and dispensing 
rough-and-ready justice at home, but always returning from abroad 
or from London to marry and to look after their houses and estates 
and to entertain upon a scale for which we have no other adjective 
but Elizabethan. An imaginary world perhaps, made up of scraps 
of letters, with their odd, solemn elegancies of phrase (despite 
illiteracies) and impressions of ruffles and stately elaborate furniture ; 
the reality of it all, no doubt, had discomforts which nowadays we 
should fly from. Lady Newton gives a vivid picture of domestic 
conditions in those outwardly magnificent times. ‘** The deadly 
cold and discomfort of the houses, . . . the darkness and gloom of 
the rooms, oak panelled and hung with heavy arras, lit only by candles. 
It is small wonder that one reads of the * agues’ and * feavors’ in 
so many of the letters of the time. . During the first half of the 
fifteenth century, stools or benches with loose cushions were all people 
had to sit upon; chairs were seldom seen, and were used only by 
the master and mistress of the house, or given to an honoured guest, 
upholstery being practically unknown before the seventeenth century.”’ 
And privacy there was none. The two family circles around which 
the story of Lyme centres are those of the ninth Sir Peter and his 
grandson Richard. The former was a great Elizabethan personality, 
a man of cultivated tastes, and on intimate terms with all the leading 
social, artistic, and literary men of his days—though his character 
was marred by tyrannical harshness towards his eldest son, whose 
pleading letters to *‘ take my owne choyce for a wife” are among 
the most touching in the book. Richard, whom Lady Newton calls 
her ‘* special beloved,” had none of his grandfather’s harshness, and 
the long, interesting, and beautiful letters to his wife during his frequent 
absences on Parliamentary duties in London show him to have 
deserved all the tributes which, on his death in 1687, were paid to 
his memory. He lived through the troublous times of the Civil War— 
and was involved in the famous Cheshire rising for restoring Charles II 
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and his correspondence gives one a feeling sense of the events of those 
stormy days—and of the times that followed the Restoration. The 
book is rich in letters which give to the history of bygone times that 
essential quality whose absence Colonel Esmond was once heard 
lamenting. ‘‘ I would have History familiar rather than heroic,” 
he said. Lady Newton has made the history of Lyme very familiar, 
and all who read her book will thank her for it. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been somewhat restrained, as is 
M natural enough until the Budget is out of the way. 
The increase of the Excess Profits Duty is, of 
course, not liked, but is regarded as inevitable, but the fact is 
deplored that some of the very great anomalies that exist 
under this tax have not been removed. The shipping 
interests are naturally not delighted at their treatment, 
although insurance rates have of late risen so much that 
with most vessels requisitioned, profits had fallen to a 
low level. The allowance of an additional 3 per cent. 
interest on additional capital created since the outbreak of 
war, however, relieves the situation to some extent, and in 
view of present values, shareholders in shipping companies 
have little to fear, for the Excess Profits Duty will not last 
for ever. The absence of any increase in the Income Tax is, 
of course, very cheerfully received in the City. 
* * * 


Some interesting figures have been published in Canada 
showing the extraordinary changes which have taken place 
in the financing of that country. The following table 
shows the proportion taken by Canada itself, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of the total amount of 
Bonds or Debentures issued during the past five years by 
the Canadian Government, Municipalities, Railways and 
Companies :— 


United United 
Canada. Kingdom. States. 

Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
1912 aa ~ 16.00 72.65 11.35 
1913 én ira 12.10 74.25 13.65 
1914 és me 12.00 68.25 19.75 
1915 oe a 43.70 14.20 42.10 
1916 33.60 1.50 64.90 


Last year Canadian Bonds were issued to the value of 
$816,000,000, of which no less than $205,000,000 were 
taken by United States investors. The particulars given 
above, it will be noticed, relate only to Bonds, and so 
far as the United Kingdom is concerned investment in 
Canada has undoubtedly been principally in Bonds and 
not in shares, which, as a matter of fact, have only too 
frequently been mere “ paper” at the start, having been 
partly retained as “plunder” by the promoters of the 
Company and partly distributed as a commission on the 
placing of Bonds ; in some cases, too, the actual purchasers 
of the Bonds also received some of the Common Shares. 
Of course, as time goes on and some of the undertakings 
flourish, such proportion of the profits as is not distributed 
in dividends gives valuc to the Common Shares, which in time 
may become worth over par. A conspicuous case of 
this sort is that of the United States Steel Corporation. 
American business interests are said to be steadily buying 
shares of Canadian companies, and the British Trade Com- 
missioner in Canada reports that continuous inquiries are 
being made for building sites in Montreal by American 
manufacturers of all kinds, and that it looks as though the 
United States is counting not only on a considerable influx 
of British people into Canada after the war, but also on a 
large emigration of its own farming and industrial popula- 
tion across the border. 


* * * 


America’s steel capacity is already nearly fifty per cent. 


larger than when the war started, and the entry of the United 
States into the war is likely to increase this development 
still further. For 1914 the capacity had been placed at 
about 33,000,000 tons, whereas present estimates are that 
the production is at the rate cf nearly 45,000,000 tons per 
annum. Prior to the war, it may be mentioned, the maxi- 
mum production of the Entente Allies is estimated te have 
been about 21,000,000 tons, and that of the Central Powers 
at something less than 22,000,000 tons. The United States 
Steel Corporation report for 1916 is now out, and is as 
interesting and intricate as usual. From this it appears 
that this combine produced over 15,000,000 tons of 
steel products. The earnings for the year amounted to 
$333,574,178. Only 8? per cent. dividend was paid on the 
Common Stock, and no less than $202,000,000 was added to 
the surplus. For the first quarter of the present year the 
earnings of this great concern were at the rate of 72 per cent. 
per annum on its Common Stock. Large as it is, however, 
the United States Steel Corporation proportion of the 
country’s exports of iron and steel products was only about 
47 per cent. That some of the independent companies are 
doing equally well is shown by the report and accounts of 
the Otis Steel Company, which shows a profit of $3,363,900, 
as compared with $429,900 in 1915 and $85,500 in 1914. 


* * * 


While our own iron and steel concerns cannot show figures 
approaching those of the American giants, many of them 
are doing very well indeed, and in the writer’s opinion this 
industry, together with the rubber-planting industry, can 
best afford to face with equanimity the first few years of 
peace. The mere record of dividends paid does not always 
give a correct idea as to a Company’s financial success in 
the past. Take, for example, the Parkgate Iron and Steel 
Company, which, for the financial year ended the 31st March 
last, pays 15 percent. At first sight this looks like a decline, 
for it is 2} per cent. less than for the preceding twelve 
months, but the Company is making the shareholders a 
present of one new share for every four shares now held. 
This it manages by placing £40,000 to the reserve fund 
(last year £35,000) making the total of that fund £100,000 ; 
the fund is now capitalised and distributed to the share- 
holders in the shape of new shares, bringing the paid-up 
capital of the Company to £500,000. In 1913 a similar 
operation was carried out, £100,000 of reserve being appor- 
tioned to existing shareholders, and on three occasions 
before 1908 bonuses of Is. 8d. each per share were voted 
to enable the shareholders to pay up the calls on their 
shares ; in other words, the Company out of profits provided 
the shareholders the means with which to pay up their 
shares in full. Operations of this kind are seldom under- 
stood by people outside finance, and are worth following 
out, for they carry the moral that a Company’s dividend 
record does not necessarily show the full measure of the 
profits it has earned for and distributed to its shareholders. 
A dividend that looks quite moderate on the issued capital 
may be a very high one on the original capital invested. 
The Parkgate Company’s shares are quoted at about 60s. 
and seem quite worth it. I am told that one of the best 
shares among the iron and steel companies at present prices, 
and having regard to after-war conditions, is that of Bald- 
wins, Ltd., the well-known Swansea iron and steel and tin- 
plate concern, which in 1915 acquired a large interest in the 
big and fast-growing new steel works at Port Talbot. South 
Wales is well placed geographically for oversea ore supplies. 
Baldwins’ dividend last year was 12} per cent., free of Income 
Tax, and for the current year an interim dividend of 2} per 
cent., free of tax, has been paid on account. At their present 
price of 36s. 6d., the shares certainly do not appear to be 
over-valued. Emit DAVIEs. 
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THE BATTLES 


of the next three months will decide the fate of 
Europe. We follow the progress of the campaign, 
so far as we can, in the daily communiques and 
official reports, but it is impossible to understand 
the significance of its changes without an adequate 
knowledge of strategy. 


The best guide to the proper understanding of 
the war is to be found in Mr. Belloc’s masterly 
articles which appear every week in 


LAND & WATER 


They are the result of special and detailed study, 
free from sentiment and prejudice, and explain 
in simple terms the objects and effects of the 
successive operations in every theatre of war. 
Naval events and problems are dealt with weekly 
by Mr. Pollen, who, as a naval critic, stands alone. 
There are always well-informed articles on social 
and economic questions, and Mr. J. C. Squire 
contributes a regular review of “ Life and Letters.” 
Frequent stories by “ Centurion,” and a weekly 
cartoon by Raemakers combine to make Land and 
Water unique in modern journalism. 


EVERY THURSDAY 




















The 
Great 
Food 


Question 


“aa It must 
be solved 
You will find real help and 
much valuable information on 


meatless diet, etc., in a recent 
8-page illustrated 


“TRUTH” 
Supplement 


Sent POST FREE on request 











Mapleton’s Nut Food Co. Ltd. 


Dept. 55, EB. Garston, LIVERPOOL 
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PRICE THREEPENCE. 


ANALLIED 
PEACE 


Being an unofficial forecast of the 


Terms of Peace 


New STaTEsMAN, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, 
Lenten, ' W.C. 2. 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


INDIES 


SPAIN PORTUGAL 
PANAMA BERMUDA CENTRAL 
AMERICA GIBRALTAR MOROCCO 
ATLANTIC ISLANDS ECYPT 
STRAITS CHINA JAPAN 8 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKETG 
18 MOORGATE STREET LONDON EC 


eS a 


accaatensiiptevame pith esih atink abana 


THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE STREET, THEOBALD'S ROAD, W.C. 
(Close to Southampton Row.) 
ENGLISH AND EUROPEAN POTTERY, 
EMBROIDERIES, RUGS, SHOES, &c. 
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THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 


A LECTURE will be given in the Essex Hall, 
Essex Street, Strand, on Friday, May 25th. 
The chair will be taken at 8 p.m. precisely. 


‘““ RUSSIA.” 


By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 


To be followed by questions and discussion. Doors open at 
| 4.30. Tickets may be had on application to the Secretary, 
|} 25 Tothill Street, Westminster. 





























LONDON GROUP. 


ODERN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE at the NEW 
MANSARD GALLERY at HEALS SHOP, 196 Tottenham 
Court Road, W. Open ro to 6 (Sats. also), till May 26th. Admission 





Sixpence. 

A UTHORS’ MSS and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 

Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported — 


ME TROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 





ELGIAN —- R asks fora Socialist correspondent.—MAURITS 
Warerscnoor, C.156, Belgian Army 














SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 





The yearly subscription to THE New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
| inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions pro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
Of all Booksellers. 


THE BOOK 
FOR THE CRISIS. 


Men of all parties 
OUGHT TO READ 


Agricultural 
o-operation 


38. 6d. net, cloth. 








Organisation 


By GEORGE RADFORD, M.A. 


q Mr. Radford holds that the impression 

or prejudice that the landowners can 
really flourish more in isolation than in 
fraternity, is false and fatal, and he 
shows the only way to make effective 
the proper cultivation of the land. 


Gg “It is no use denying it,” he says, 

“English Farm Produce is not put 
upon the market in a marketable con- 
dition, To ‘protect’ such methods as 
we are now using is only to send us 
more soundly to sleep.” 


q “We could produce FIVE TIMES 

the present value of home-grown pro- 
duce,” he urges, ‘‘if we took the matter 
in hand as a State.”’ 





q He asks that the State shall own— 
that is, buy out the present owners, 





and work for efficiency and content- 
ment on the land. 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 
Publishers, Warwick Square, London, E.C. 4. 

















AT THE FABIAN 
BOOKSHOP 


NY books and pamphlets in print, by whom- 

soever published, will be obtained to order, 

and sent by post or rail, in return for remittance. 

Enquirers can be supplied with the latest 

official and most authoritative publications on 
any subject in which they are interested. 

Among recently published works in stock are 

the following :— 


The Best Books on 





Reconstruction 
after the War : 
THE RESTORATION OF TRADE UNION CON- 


DITIONS. By SIDNEY WEBB. Is. net. 


WHEN PEACE COMES : THE WAY OF INDUSTRIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION. By SIDNEY WEBB. 2d. 


GREAT BRITAIN AFTER THE WAR. 








By SIDNEY WEBB and ARNOLD FREEMAN. Is. net. 
HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR. 
, Edited by SIDNEY WEBB. 6s. net. 
The Best Books on 
the Organisation 
of Labour : 
THE LABOUR YEAR BOOK. 2s. 6d. net. 


TRADE UNIONISM IN GERMANY. 
By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 74. net. 


LABOUR IN WAR TIME. 


By G. D. H. Cone. 2s. 6d. net. 
HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 7s. 6d. net. 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 
By the same. 12s. net. 


The Best Book on 
How to Prevent War 
in the Future : 


INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT. 
By L. S. Woorr. 6s, net. 


Other Works : 
ANDROCLES AND THE LION. 


By G. BERNARD SHAW. 6s. net. 


TOWARDS SOCIAL DEMOCRACY ? 
By SIDNEY WEBB. 


THE SOCIALIST MOVEMENT IN GERMANY. 
By W. STEPHEN SANDERS. 2d. 


THE HISTORY OF THE FABIAN SOCIETY. 











Is. net. 


By E.R. PEASE. 55. net. 
THE RURAL PROBLEM. 
By H. D. HARBEN. 238. 6d. net. 
TRICKS OF THE TRADE. 
2s. 6d. net. 


By J. C. SQUIRE. 


THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST. 
By J.C. SquIRE. Is. net. 


25 TOTHILL ST., WESTMINSTER. 
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